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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


7° FOSTER professional spirit and the highest standard of scholarship and of professional 
training. 

To secure and maintain an abiding interest in educational affairs, and through them in social 
progress. 

To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in the field of education. 

To promote a spirit of fellowship among women in the profession of teaching. 

To formulate a conception of education adapted to women, and to advocate in the educational 
administration of universities such changes which the interests of women students demand. 





Women in Morale Service 


AY UPHEAVAL in the affairs of a nation always changes the status of woman. It tosses the 

whole social organization into the air; and when we come down, we don’t land in the same 
old ruts. In the midst of it all, male man finds it necessary to call upon woman for help in certain 
enterprises for which he has thus far considered himself the only competent. This deflates him 
and makes him uncomfortable, but in due time he gets used to it. When the crisis has passed, 
there sits woman in permanent possession of her new territories. 

So in this war we find women in overalls and heavy gloves and goggles, manufacturing bombers 
and in other instances poking her lovely nose into places where she has no rightful business. Man, 
stands, wide-eyed, contemplating his own obsolescence. 

Sociologically, there is danger that while man thus loses some of his privacy, the race may lose 
something more valuable. There is one role in which only woman can be cast—that of interpreter 
of human nature. Man, by dint of hard work, can come to understand men reasonably well. But 
woman understands men, women, and children. And she has the patience and loyalty to put up 
with all of them and help them through their wobbly stretches. 

These times are tough on morale. Woman has the job of maintaining her own and lending a 


helping hand to the rest of us. Experience tells us that she will manage it, somehow. 
HEBER HINDs RYAN 








She Community Challenge 


CAROLINE GARBE MITCHELL 


Our Nasional Second Vice President has sounded 
for us a challenge out of her many community 
activities and experiences. She bas always worked 
in organizations in which there was opportunity 
to make a contribution for social betterment, for 
she believes that teachers and school people 
need to be represented as laymen in various com- 
munity and civic enterprises. A few of Mrs. 
Mitchell’s “extra-curricular” activities are listed 
in the Pi Lambda Theta leaflet on page 11. 


sae WORLD is again in a time of crisis. It 
would be more accurate to say that this is 
still a time of crisis which began twenty-five or 
more years ago and at last is recognized. People 
are besieged on every side with excited appeals 
to drop everyday tasks and help in the emer- 
gency; people are asked to throw aside their 
fundamental convictions and accept the cries of 
the throngs. Because of this highly emotional- 
ized clamor, it is well for thoughtful persons to 
examine their activities, chart a course, and be a 
stabilizing force in the mad world. World? Yes 
—for your community, whether it is the smallest 
village or whether it is part of the largest city, 
has the same basic problems. The people are 
hungry for an understanding of events, they 
need to focus their attention on the direction 
in which events are moving and they need en- 
couragement and assurance. Those are indeed 
fortunate who have become established in their 
communities and who may slowly but surely 
help their neighbors to solve their problems— 
for if progress is ever to come the people in 
the smallest unit must take the responsibility 
for their own problems. No longer is it thought 
that a few good people from outside can estab- 
lish an institution and reform the community. 
Perhaps it is peculiar to our democratic govern- 
ment, perhaps not, that people generally prefer 
to make their own mistakes rather than to be 
told how to do the job right. Because the in- 
fluence of the palliatives of Lady Bountiful is 
waning and because there is general belief that 
the causes must be attacked rather than the 
symptoms, there is a growing need for indi- 





viduals with social consciousness to step forth, 

Pi Lambda Theta has thousands of members 
in communities throughout the country—per. 
sons who were trained in the profession, who 
realize the power of education and its responsi- 
bilities for social progress, who no longer are 
teachers but are homemakers, mothers, citizens, 
neighbors. They look at educational problems 
from the home and can clarify the issues and 
interpret the schools to the community. They 
were trained in the scientific method, selected 
from their schools because of high scholarship, 
and usually reinforced with practical experience, 
Accustomed to being objective and curious they 
naturally ask why and what, when confronted 
by outmoded institutions and antiquated ideas. 
Usually they find that the people are ignorant 
of conditions, lack information on which to 
judge them, do not know the solutions possible, 
and that they are enveloped by deep lethargy. 
Certainly, one decides, inertia is a law of mind 
as well as matter—but then, one reasons: sarely 
dangerous, wasteful conditions are only con- 
doned and are not desired. They need only an 
awakened populace to end them. So strength 
ened by this conviction, we might read and te- 
read the little volume by George Counts, The 
Education of Free Men in a Democracy, to con- 
firm one’s belief in man; and review a college 
text, J. H. Randall’s The Making of the Modem 
Mind, or Harry Elmer Barnes’, The Economic 
History of the Western World, to get perspec 
tive and then look about. It will doubtless be a 
shocking revelation that the people have been 
looking for years but have not seen what was 
just across the tracks. 

The Education Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association reported in 
1939 that “quite apart from industry and ability 
the likelihood that a youth will be able to secure 
adequate and effective education is reduced to 4 
marked degree by such factors as the following: 
belonging to a poor family, living in regions 
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where wealth and income are too low to afford 
an adequate local tax base, being a member of 
a minority group such as the Negro race, and 
living in a rural area.” 

Does that apply to your community? Does 
your state provide a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of schools for all the children? Does that 
include the handicapped and the slow child? 
Who are the truants in your town? Why? To 
what extent is the school curriculum suited to 
the needs of these pupils? How much do your 
schools cost? Is that too much or too little for 
what you get? 

Suddenly you may realize that although the 
objectives of modern education have been ex- 
tended to include the whole child—his physical, 
mental, moral, vocational, civic, and cultural 
needs, your town still limits itself to the 3 R’s, 
and perhaps may do a poor job of teaching them 
to all the children—rich, poor, slow, fast, nor- 
mal, and handicapped. Why? 

The goals of education in a democracy are 
broad and techniques and knowledge have ad- 
vanced rapidly during the last decades through 
studies of children and their development. There 
is a tremendous gulf between the discoveries of 
science and everyday practice. What can an in- 
dividual do? There are many things. 

(1) She can put her philosophy of democratic 
living into everyday practice in her home and in 
community relations. She can see that the demo- 
cratic process be followed in the small circle 
in which she exerts an influence. It is ironic that 
the ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity for 
which the French Revolution was fought and 
on which we base our institutions, are accepted 
by a very limited number of people. 

(2) She can seek the facts and encourage the 
groups in which she works to abide by the 
verdict of knowledge. Many a worthy project 
has died at its inception because a sewing circle 
or bridge club has passed premature judgment. 
The world needs enlightened people who re- 
spect informed common sense. 

(3) She can help to influence public opinion 
to action for the social good. She can take her 
place in organizations which have some civic 
activities. These groups range from small 
neighborhood improvement groups to commu- 
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nity clubs; child study groups; and large Na- 
tional organizations such as the League of 
Women Voters, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, youth organizations, federated 
clubs, and national professional organizations. 
(4) She can be alert to the possibilities for 
initiative and co-ordinating activities for wel- 
fare. Too many groups relieve the social con- 
science by giving an annual Christmas basket or 
buying a few bottles of milk for the underprivi- 
leged. Complicated social problems are solved 


with antiquated ideas of personal benevolence. 


By pooling the resources of the community, so- 
cial agencies, and welfare groups have better 
opportunities to investigate the problem and 
study the effectiveness of their work and unite in 
adopting a progressive, enlightened program of 
development. 

(5) She can participate actively in formulat- 
ing governmental policy. True as it is that 
the individual citizen controls his government 
through his vote and through the force of public 
opinion, still the decisions are actually made by 
official bodies. It is here that a large uncharted 
field awaits intelligent, civic-minded women. 
To name a few there are public library boards, 
village councils, county boards, district health 
councils, state legislatures, state school boards, 
and many other local, state, and national gov- 
ernmental bodies. That there are so many over- 
lapping, governmental, policy-forming boards 
and taxing units may be one of the major de- 
fects of our system, but they do exist and offer 
a challenge. You say, “I cannot take a public 
office. That is politics and politics is dirty busi- 
ness.” You might remember that the accepted 
definition of politics is, “Politics is the science 
and art of government,” and Aristotle’s defini- 
tion is, “Politics is the science of the good for 
man.” If you give it a less noble meaning, is it 
not because you have failed to take your re- 
sponsibility in government and you and your 
fellow citizens have abdicated to selfish, unen- 
lightened groups? To sit on the sidelines is a 
poor substitute. Many years ago a seasoned 
politician said in the midst of a heated election 
controversy, ““The reform groups have all the 
arguments; they know the answers, but they do 
not win the elections and that is what counts.” 
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This is indeed usually the case for the real in- 
fluence is exerted from the inside outward. 
With practical experience on public bodies, 
an insight will be gained into the complicated 
governmental organization, the inherent diffi- 
culties and the problems requiring solution. 
From this should arise the first essential step— 
the creation of the desire to act. If the people 
want better government, the means and devices 
are available for having it—the obstacle is to 
overcome the resistance to change which seems 
to be the customary and natural reaction. 
Gradually the local problems will be recog- 
nized, and with study and understanding the 
solutions will emerge. Suddenly will come the 
realization that ideas, too, are weapons and the 
present crisis will be faced with a heightened 
sense of duty. Amid the frantic rush for defense 
and arms, you and your neighbors can see your- 
selves in your true perspective—ready to accept 
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the responsibilities for government—informe 
on its values, its advantages, its problems, js 
shortcomings—and ready to help in improving 
it. It is not perversity which makes us lag; itis 
ignorance, indecision, and inertia. Prof. Anton 
J. Carlson of the University of Chicago ong 
said in referring to the Age of Science, “I op. 
tend that the great mass of people of courage 
the rank and file of men of our day even in the 
most enlightened countries, in their thinking 
and in their motivation, are nearly as untouched 
by the spirit of science as the Peking man of: 
million years ago. Slowly but surely, however, 
the method of science will help make life mor 
intelligent, toil more cheerful, fear and hatred, 
pain and tears less abundant for mankind.” 

With a working philosophy of democratic 
living, and with a belief in the scientific method 
we must all accept the challenge. 





The Community’s Challenge to Professional Women 


“WE KNOw that this is a war of words as well as guns, of rumor as well as bombs. The price of 
freedom is an informed citizenry. It is our responsibility to keep alive and strengthen the processes 
of discussion in our communities, whether through forums, study groups, adult education programs, 
surveys, dialogues on the radio, discussions in the press. 

“It is our responsibility to provide leadership in these processes of community education, and to 
see that the opportunity to learn and to exchange ideas is shared by all people in the community. 

“We know, too, that community leadership must be drawn from all groups, not simply from the 
dominant element which all too often arrogates to itself the claim of being ‘the community.’ For the 
war at home, as the war at the front, must be fought by the people, not for the people. 

“On the military front, the war can be won only by offensive action. Defense is not enough. On 
the home front, too, we must keep the offensive. We must carry the war to the enemy by a vigorous 
and increasing campaign to make and keep our people fit in body and in mind for all-out production 
and total war.”—From “The Home Front Is Still Our Job” by Caroline F. Ware in the Journal of 
the American Association of University Women, April 1942, pp. 131-35. 
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A Personal &xperience in 


Community Service 


ETHEL R. CHACBE 


Before her marriage last summer, Mrs. Chace 
was Director of Research in Newark, New Jer- 
sey; at present she is on furlough, but not at 
leisure. Her experiences as teacher, supervisor, 
and tester have led her into the type of com- 
munity service which will be needed in the 
present as well as the post-war period. Mrs. 

Chace is a member of Rho chapter. 

vERY patriotic citizen today is asking, ““What 
E can I do to serve?” The problem of finding 
one’s niche in community service is less dif_i- 
cult in a time like this, when all-out effort is 
needed, than in ordinary peace times. Still to 
find just the right activity in which the most 
efficient, the most satisfactory, and the most 
satisfying voluntary service can be given is not 
simple at any time. Perhaps sharing our personal 
experiences in solving this problem will be of 
some value to all of us. 

I have lived in a small community (popula- 
tion about 16,000) since last August. When I 
left my position as Director of Research in a 
large city my friends asked, ‘““What are you 
going to do with yourself?” I replied that I 
intended to rest and do nothing for a very long 
time. (I’m sure that every tired school teacher 
has had the same feeling at some time.) Four 
months later we were at war! The time for rest- 
ing was over I offered my services in the pro- 
duction rooms at the local Red Cross Chapter 
headquarters. A few days later I was enrolled 
in two training courses. Introductory lectures in 
each course reviewed the history of the Red 
Cross, a story of women in service; and the his- 
tory of the American Red Cross, a story of the 
fulfillment of a woman’s dream. 

Most people today know something of the 
history of the Red Cross and of the life of Clara 
Barton; many are enrolled in Red Cross courses, 
especially in First Aid, but I wonder how many 
recognize the tremendous significance of all of 
the purposes set down in the Charter of the 





American National Red Cross. In a hazy sort 
of way I have known for years that the Red 
Cross ‘furnishes volunteer aid to the sick and 
wounded of armies in time of war” and “‘miti- 
gates the sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, 
fire, floods, and other great national calamities” 
in time of peace, but only within the past few 
months have I had any realization of the tre- 
mendous scope of its responsibilities and activi- 
ties or of the amount of time and effort given 
freely, gladly, and efficiently by citizens all over 
this great country of ours. 

Responsibilities stated in the A.R.C. Charter 
have led to the growth of educational programs 
to prepare women for the various branches of 
service. Busy women in the professions, in busi- 
ness, in factories, and in homes throughout our 
nation are studying under trained leaders to give 
efficient volunteer service. I know, from per- 
sonal experience, something of the work being 
done in one small community. The chairman of 
the local Red Cross Chapter, a woman promi- 
nent in social and civic affairs, once taught in a 
one-room rural school. Her experiences with the 
children and their parents and the necessity for 
helping in the solution of many family problems 
led her to an interest in psychology. She became 
a school psychologist at the time when that type 
of school service was in its infancy. Today, her 
knowledge of psychology stands her in good 
stead as the leader of the Red Cross work in this 
community. Committees working with her, un- 
der the direction of the local Board and under 
the authority of the Congressional Charter dis- 
charge all those functions for which the Ameri- 
can Red Cross was created. One of these func- 
tions, Home Service, in which I have been work- 
ing, is a Red Cross Chapter program which is 
concerned with the welfare problems of the 
military and naval forces of the United States, 
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and of disabled ex-service men, and their de- 
pendents. Among the statements of the obliga- 
tions of all Chapters under authority of the 
Congressional Charter is this: ‘““To act in mat- 
ters of voluntary relief and in accord with the 
military and naval authorities as a medium of 
communication between the people of the 
United States of America and their Army and 
Navy.” Home Service offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to professionally trained women to render 
an important community service. In the present 
emergency, women with a knowledge of psy- 
chology, and understanding of family problems, 
and some training in the techniques of inter- 
viewing are needed. The adequacy of the service 
is dependent in a large measure upon the equip- 
ment of the workers, which includes a natural 
tendency to understand people plus experience 
and scientific knowledge related to the problems 
of human relationships. 

All Chapters through their Home Service 
Committees are obligated to assist, in co-opera- 
tion with Red Cross field directors in camps, at 
naval stations, and in hospitals, and in co-ordina- 
tion with community agencies, in the solution of 
family problems, and in providing relief when 
necessary. Social histories and reports on home 
conditions must be secured by Home Service 
visitors when required by military authorities 
in connection with furlough, dependency re- 
lease, and medical or hospital treatment. 

Red Cross Chapters in all communities have 
an obligation to ex-service men, both disabled 
and able-bodied. Advice and help to veterans 
in filing claims for disabilities due to war serv- 
ice, and relief pending adjudication of claims are 
responsibilities of the Chapters. Claims and in- 
formation service to all who require it is also 
available. 

Messages and packages are sent through the 
International Red Cross at Geneva to both serv- 
ice men and civilians in enemy and enemy- 
occupied lands where regular channels of com- 
munication are closed. 

Home Service activities are continuous. The 
personnel must be adequate in number and in 
training and experience to cover full time and 
a wide variety of activities. In the community 
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in which I live volunteer workers are schedule 
so that someone is on duty in the office every 
week day between nine o'clock in the morning 
and five in the afternoon. Meetings of the whole 
group are held regularly at which time pmb. 
lems are discussed and procedures suggested 
The chairman, a trained social worker, knows 
the special qualifications of each member of the 
group and assigns specific duties accordingly, 

Through participation in Home Service activi. 
ties I learned of the splendid service being ten. 
dered by volunteer workers in a Veterans’ Hos. 
pital located a few miles from my home. Mem. 
bers of the Hospital and Recreation Corps, after 
the successful completion of a training course 
and a probationary period, are known as “Gray 
Ladies” and assist in keeping up the morale of 
patients in military, Veterans Administration, 
and civilian hospitals. Believing that the need 
in this field will continue to grow during the 
present war and long after peace has been de 
clared, I enrolled in a course which began April 
15. The group meets for two hours twice each 
week at the hospital under the direction of hos- 
pital authorities. Topics for lecture, discussion, 
and demonstration are Organization and Func 
tion of Veterans Administration; Type of 
Beneficiaries Treated; Organization of Ward 
Administration, Personnel and Duties; Hospital 
Ethics; Psychology of the Sick; Medical and 
Surgical Conditions; Communicable Diseases; 
Neuro-Psychiatry; Dietetics; Medical Social 
Service; Psychiatric Social Service; Occupation- 
al Therapy ; Library Service; Recreation; Volus- 
teer Service. 

Again the story of a woman who gave her life 
to service has been reviewed, the story of Doro- 
thea Lynde Dix, a Boston school teacher, who 
is responsible for the era of humane care for 
the mentally ill. 

“Education-trained” women are conscious of 
the need for preparation for any type of work 
and are conditioned to ‘“‘course-taking.” They 
are not fearful of final examinations, My & 
perience has proved to me that a good way to 
break into a new field—even that of voluntaty 
service—is to take a course, or better still, sev- 
eral courses! 
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A Community Program in Family 
Life &ducation 


DR. HAZEL M. CUSHING 


Dr. Cushing is Co-ordinator of Family Life 
Education for Spokane and Pullman, Washing- 
ton, dividing her activities between the two. 
She is a member of Spokane Alumne chapter. 


HE PROFESSIONAL WORKER in family life 
tiation is doing a job which touches the 
community at many points. Such a person works 
with parents of all socio-economic levels; with 
teachers and other professional groups such as 
nurses, doctors, social workers, librarians; with 
clubs, and fraternal organizations engaged in 
various aspects of child welfare work; and with 
children of all ages, from nursery school through 
college. 

The purposes of a community program in 
family life education may be stated in a general 
ways as follows: 

1. To assist parents, teachers, and other pro- 
fessional workers to a better understand- 
ing of the developing needs of children 
from birth to maturity. 

2. To improve the quality of home life by 
promoting better personal relationships 
within families and communities. 

3. To help co-ordinate the work of home, 
school and other community agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare of children. 

The activities and functions of such workers 
are manifold. They include leading discussion 
groups of parents on matters of child training 
and family relationships; talking before parent- 
teacher groups, church groups, various clubs; 
the training of lay leaders for local discussion 
groups; radio talks; preparation of articles for 
Newspapers, magazines, and professional jour- 
nals; giving college credit courses in child de- 
velopment and family relationships, adult edu- 
cation methods, and nursery school procedures 
for teachers in service and teachers in training; 
individual consultation work and service on 


various types of committees. Frequently research 
projects are carried on. Obviously, such a work- 
er must not only teach, but must spend much 
of her energy and time in co-ordinating com- 
munity resources in the interests of the improve- 
ment of family living at all socio-economic 
levels. In this latter respect it should be noted 
that the family on the hill is just as prone to 
develop family tensions as is the home near 
the railroad tracks! 

Obviously, too, lay persons, particularly home 
makers, have much to contribute to such a pro- 
gram. In a study of 1,800 lay leaders in New 
York State, it was found that practically half 
had been teachers prior to marriage, others had 
been social workers, nurses, or librarians. These 
women take very kindly to training courses in 
leadership methods and in content. They are 
eager to get the newer understandings of child 
behavior and personal relationships, since 
through this knowledge they not only become 
capable of rendering a community service, but 
also apply what they learn in the solution of 
their own problems in bringing up families. 

So far as is possible, specialists in family life 
education work through existing organizations, 
as for example, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, the American Association of University 
Women, Women of the Moose, and others 
whose programs are directed toward some phase 
of child welfare. Responsibility for organizing 
programs, for arranging details of the meeting, 
such as the appropriate time and place, furnish- 
ing publicity through the newspapers and spe- 
cial notices, are taken care of by the lay chair- 
men in these organizations. 

Through such an overall community program, 
professional groups and lay organizations are 
brought closer together not only in their phi- 
losophy and understanding, but also in their 
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ability to work together for the welfare of the 
community. Rivalry, jealousy, and distrust give 
way to co-operation and mutual re-enforcement 
of common goals. As a result of such programs 
teachers and parents consult each other more 
frequently. The writer personally has held sev- 
eral series of meetings where parents and teach- 
ers came together to talk over mutual problems 
in an informal and free fashion. In interpreting 
the view points of these various groups in the 
community to each other the consultant in 
family life education needs 2 maximum amount 
of tact, patience, and vision. 

It goes without saying that mere good will 
and tact are not sufficient qualifications. Such an 
individual must have a thorough scientific train- 
ing in psychology, education, sociology, mental 
hygiene, nutrition, and all the phases of knowl- 
edge that go into making satisfactory family and 
community living. Most workers in the field 
have a minimum of two years of graduate work. 
Many hold the Ph.D. degree. 
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For a number of years such programs wer 
financed by funds from the foundations, 

the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundatigg 
Most recently, through an act of Congres 
known as the George-Deen Act, states and com. 
munities have been encouraged to establish sud 
programs with the assistance of federal eduq. 
tion funds as part of their vocational hom. 
making programs. 

In conclusion it may be said that such 
grams, properly carried on, should do much tp 
break down the false distinctions and barries 
that have too long existed between town and 
gown, and between home and school. Edug 
tion is confined to no ome group in a cm 
munity; neither is it confined to any particular 
age level. This is the philosophy upon which the 
professional family life educator proceeds in a 
attempt to build a community program the 
spells true growth and progress for its pattid- 
pants. 





C. E. St. JOHN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ARKANSAS CiTy, KANSAS—“‘Our present need may 
become so great that we will lose sight of a very definite need for the peace that must follow the war. 
A new and clear idealism must be kept before that group that assumes the afterwar burden. That 
group is in the public schools of America. If it is to be prepared for this gigantic task, it must be 
done in the schools. Therefore, the schools must be adequately manned as well as warships. They 
must be supported financially as well as war industries, Their morale must be sustained at a high 
level. They must be imbued with the spirit of sacrifice that is necessary not only to win a war, but to 
rebuild a civilization. America has been built on the sacrifice of the pioneers. America will be rebuilt 
on the sacrifices of those trained for the task of rebuilding,”—( Kansas Teacher, March 1942). 
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Opportunities for Service On 
She Home Front 


ETHEL M. UMSTATTD 


Mrs. Ethel Umstattd, wife of Professor J. G. 
Umstattd, of the University of Texas is doing a 
great deal of work for defense, and has always 
been active in the community as well as in the 
home. 
E ARE AT WAR. We have passed through 
W eat first fearful stage when it seemed 
that our world had fallen to pieces, when we 
were numb with fear and unbelief. 

We have also passed (we hope) the stage 
when we were running wildly about saying 
“What can we do? Give us a job! We want to 
help.” When, by our very eagerness to help, we 
were becoming hysterical and getting in the 
way of organized efforts of the agencies whose 
job it is to see us through. 

We have arrived then at another stage when 
we, as educated women, should be entirely 
aware of the gravity of the situation we are fac- 
ing. We should be willing to view each of our 
activities and ask ourselves this question, ‘“Does 
this make a definite and constructive contribu- 
tion toward winning the war?” If it does not, 
we should be willing to cast it aside for some- 
thing which does; for the emergency is great 
and the united effort of every man, woman, and 
child is needed to win the war. 

The next step is to discover where we fit best 
into the complete war effort which our country 
has undertaken. How often we hear it said, “I’m 
not trained for any specific work, I’m of no 
value whatever in an emergency.” We have no 
right to say that in this day of our country’s 
need when it is hard work and the giving of our 
best efforts that our government asks and ex- 
pects of all of us, 

Let us look at a few of the opportunities that 
we as University women have to serve our coun- 
try in the present emergency. 

There is the opportunity that comes to the 





woman trained in nutrition. The nutrition ex- 
perts of this country say that an army “travels 
on its stomach” and the military leaders have 
learned that they are right. This war is being 
fought by the people on the home front as 
truly as by the boys in active service. It, there- 
fore, becomes important to us to see that we all 
have the proper foods in our daily diet to keep 
us up to our highest point of efficiency. If you 
are trained in nutrition you will be invaluable 
to the American Red Cross as a nutrition teach- 
er, instructing adult groups concerning proper 
diets and proper food habits. 

If your training has been in the medical field 
as doctor, nurse, or dietician, you may find your 
field of service with the armed forces as Red 
Cross nurse or as dietician in an army hospital. 
Perhaps you are a retired nurse and are thinking 
that your days of active duty are over. The Red 
Cross needs your services as a teacher of home 
nursing classes, preparing other women to meet 
the emergency which will unquestionably come 
with a scarcity of trained nurses. 

Perhaps you have had business training and 
may wish to take civil service examinations 
which would fit you for positions created by the 
various organizations necessary to carry on war 
work, There is also the opportunity of offering 
your services to the local Red Cross staff which 
is usually dependent almost entirely on volun- 
teer help for the routine office work. 

Has your training been in art or music? The 
possibilities for diverting those talents into war 
channels are limitless, Poster work for various 
war fund drives, poster work for developing 
morale or for propaganda purposes, assembling 
pictures for army camps and art exhibits for 
soldiers are a few of the practical ways your 
art training may be used. There is also a definite 
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place for music in developing and maintaining 
morale among the armed forces as well as among 
the people at home. 

Are you a journalist? Then you know the 
technique of getting valuable publicity across 
for the worthwhile organizations engaged in war 
work, A good feature story might serve to put 
across a war fund drive for a worthy cause. 

Are you trained in social work? The social 
agencies of your community should not be 
neglected because of the more urgent nature of 
war activities. Social service work és a war ac- 
tivity and should be given more of your time 
and support than ever before because our people 
at home must be cared for and kept up to a 
high standard of efficiency for the trying times 
ahead. One of the finest lessons England has 
learned is that an efficient nation is dependent 
upon every person receiving the proper food to 
eat and having hygienic conditions in which to 
live; this has resulted in higher standards for the 
lower income levels today. 

Has your training been in child welfare? 
There may be an urgent need in your community 
for a nursery school to care for children whose 
mothers have been called to work in factories 
to make much needed weapons and munitions. 

You may say however, “I am not fitted for 
any specific job—I am a club woman. I work 
in several very worth while organizations but I 
want to do something definite toward the war 
effort.” There is a valuable contribution which 
the club woman may make toward winning the 
war. You can use your influence toward the 
simplifying or eliminating of refreshments at 
club meetings and investing the money saved 
in bonds and stamps. You can use your organ- 
ization as a means through which Red Cross 
classes may be started—classes in home nursing, 
first aid, nutrition, or canteen service, any one 
of which will make of you a more efficient per- 
son in facing the emergencies that lie ahead. 
Point your club programs toward winning the 
war. If your club has study groups, plan to study 
such problems as “Hoarding During War 
Time” or ‘Peace Time Aims” or any other study 
which will have some constructive value in win- 
ning the war and the peace to follow. 
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You may say, “I’m not even a club woma, 
I'm only a wife and mother and I’m busy all 
long at home. How can I possibly help?” The 
woman who stays and “keeps the home fires 
burning” probably has the most important and 
the most difficult task of the lot—that very hard 
job of keeping up the morale of the family 
group. That task will fall most heavily on the 
woman in the home. We, ourselves, may be fac. 
ing the problems of smaller budgets for running 
the home, of watching the diet and health of 
the family more closely than ever, or even of 
seeing our sons go off to war but we must leam 
to face the problems calmly and even cheerfully, 
We must learn to work harder and at the same 
time to keep up our courage and try to make 
our homes happy and secure places in which 
to live. One thing we may do to make ow 
homes seem more secure, especially to our chil. 
dren, is to avoid too much discussion of the war, 
especially the discouraging phases of it. That 
does not mean that we should close our eyes to 
the facts, or our ears to the news casts, but it 
does mean that we should not dwell on the dis 
couraging part of the news. Instead, we should 
have other worthwhile topics of a more hearten- 
ing nature to discuss, and always some construc. 
tive plan of work to offer our children, so that 
they may feel that they have the chance to share 
in the task of winning the war. The home 
should be the place to which the family may 
come for help, strength, and inspiration, and it 
is the responsibility of the woman in that home 
to see that such a condition exists. 

In the coming months, perhaps in the coming 
years, millions of our men will be taken away 
to far off battle fronts and to work in necessaty 
war industries. The women of the land will be 
left to carry on all the responsibilities of life 
usually shared with men. And so while we are 
very busy with the many new tasks which con- 
front us, it will become extremely important 
also that we keep in touch with the issues for 
which we are fighting, that we guard our civil 
liberties at home so that when the men retum 
they will be able to say, “You kept the faith and 
maintained our Democracy at home—that De 
mocracy for which we were fighting.” 
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Our Debt to the Children 


MARY V. GUTTRIDGE 


Mary V. Gutteridge of Wayne University and 
Merrill Palmer Institute, Detroit, did nursery 
school work in England and France after the 
First World War, headed training work in Aus- 
tralia, and has a world acquaintance in that 
area of community service. Her modesty com- 
pelled her to say to the editor, “The concluding 
paragraph seems to be out of place because of the 
fact that I, a foreigner, should be talking to 
Americans about their war effort.” You will find 
the excerpts from her diary most exciting. 


O BE ASKED to open a diary and to share its 

pages, is a request that brings the strangest 
sensations at any time but particularly at this 
time of new peril among the nations. Events of 
the past spring to life; colleagues, children and 
their parents walk out of the pages. Would that 
one could be assured of their welfare! Children 
in Australia, England, France and America, how 
richly they have blest us. How life has varied 
and changed under their influence. We were the 
beneficiaries and they the benefactors and now 
is the time to acknowledge our debt and to 
drink a toast to them wherever they may be! 


* * * 


Jellico Day Nursery, Kentish Town, London, 
England—April 1918. 


A cold wet day! It seems cruel that these babes 
of two and three have so little comfort when 
away from the nursery. Janie’s chilblains after 
the week-end are making her cry again. For the 
first hour the warmth inside was almost too 
much—however, nurse’s ministrations and a rag 
dolly help. Reminded one of the mothers of the 
parents’ meeting tonight “No need to tell me 
that, Miss, I'll be there.” Discovered that 
Kathlie’s eyes are blue. We scarcely saw them 
to advantage before as she cried so. Her mother 
says ‘she was always one to cry!” We found that 
she slept in an old sagging bed between two 
school-age children. Now she has a crib to her- 
self that we were able to send round and extra 
naps at school. She is getting fatter and prettier 
and quite coy and playful. Mrs. Thomas asked 
if she could see me alone as she was in trouble. 
Teddie her young brother “was in it bad with 
the police.” I promised to consult a lawyer 
friend. Such faith is a responsibility ! 


Mrs. John Buchan, one of our Board members 
putting her head in the door after a meeting 
said, “What a happy place this is on a stormy 
day.” We thought so too and were glad that it 
wasn’t just our fancy that our children are of the 
sweetest. Cut piles of bread and margarine (no 
cakes available) with ham and chicken paste for 
the parents’ meeting. How they do eat and how 
they enjoy themselves! Mrs. O’Flanagan, with 
her brave bit of red around her throat, comes 
chiefly to get a laugh and I am chief comedian. 
Tonight she said “Ain’t you well Miss? You 
ain’t as funny as you used to be” !—so out came 
my jokes again and Mrs. O’F. rocked with 
laughter. Serious business, too, however. We had 
been talking of relationships of older and younger 
in the family and especially of new arrivals. 
Mrs. Sullivan whispered to me, “You'll be pleased 
Miss, if nobody else is. I’m going to have an- 
other, come summer.” We had good news for 
the mothers. After the Board meeting today, I 
was able to tell them arrangements were being 
made to take all the children to the country for 
the summer. After this long war-time winter 
what a joyful prospect! 





Foundation Rothschild, Paris XVIII™¢ France— 
October, 1920 


The 221 apartments in this wonderful new 
settlement are filling up and families with young 
children are to have first place! The Garderie 
Enfantine has been open a week and we are 
getting straight. Our femme-de-service is an 
evacuated grandmere from Northern France but 
rather scandalized at our free and easy ways with 
the children—especially at meals. She feels that 
they should be silent as they were when she was 
young!!! Fortunately Madame Deleamont, my 
Swiss colleague from Liinstitut Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in Geneva has been brought up edu- 
cationally much as I have—vastly to her sur- 
prise—for she imagined that I would be prudish 
and formal! Not a soul in the place speaks a 
word of English so I am rapidly changing my 
college French for a working knowledge of the 
language. I now can ask about the dusting and 
sweeping and am about to try and tell the 
children stories in French! The parents of the 
children are delighted about the English accent 
their children are acquiring! Andre, who cannot 
say my name calls me “Mon Anglaise.” 
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Paul and Paulette, the twins of three years 
arrived with their new mother—full of excite- 
ment because Pauline had new “‘cullottes’’ with 
pink rosettes. Paul lifted her skirt to show me. 
The mother is a seamstress and she and her 
husband are so proud of their adopted children, 
once war-orphans. We had a parents’ meeting 
last night to get acquainted. Today Violette was 
found eating one of the candles we had for 
decoration. L'infirmiere in the clinique opposite 
says that it will not harm her! She also ate some 
of the little bon-bons Paul had given me to keep 
and which I had placed in the pocket of my 
smock! I offered him others, which to my relief 
were accepted. Violette is our tomboy of two 
years, the spoiled child of an evacuated family 
of ten children! 

It is of the greatest interest to the children 
that we live in the settlement house with them. 
Madame and I each have a small apartment and 
have an interested audience when we sally forth 
in our best. Paulette who is really clothes- 
minded remarked “Pauvre mademoiselle, tu n’as 
pas de cerises sur ton chapeau!!!” We have to 
watch for the factory siren at midday for the 
children are apt to get panicky unless we warn 
them. Some are still nervous and many are very 
under par from poor food and the lack of fresh 
air. Michel will have to go to a tubercular 
clinique, L’infirmiere says. Such a frail little man 
of five years, he seems to have suffered so much 
in his short life. Madame wishes he could go to 
her Swiss mountains and we wish we could 
transport all these babes to a country spot. Paris 
is Paris—and lovely, but it is neither the country 
nor the seaside. Talking of the seaside, Madame 
has never seen the sea—neither has anyone here. 





Kindergarten Training College, Melbourne, 


Australia—August, 1925 


Went today to see a good Methodist minister 
friend to ask if the group of little underprivileged 
children, who are housed in the Sunday School 
building during the week, might play in the 
attractive church yard— 

“What will they do?”—“Play in the nooks 
around the church with their toys.” 

“Will they be noisy?”—“Yes, but I don’t be- 
lieve the Good Lord will mind that.” 

“But the Deacons might”—(with a twinkle in 
his eye). I believe we shall get the necessary 
permission—and as the church is on a thorough- 
fare we shall create a mild sensation and perhaps 
start a fashion for other churches to follow! 

The plans for a Holiday Home for under- 
privileged children have been passed. It is to be 
open all the year and to give successive groups 
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of preschool children a three weeks holiday! 
The wonderful, thrilling part of it is that it is q 
student effort, the girls from the college, past 
and present, have been going “‘out to work” op 
Saturdays to earn some of the amount each 
promised. The enthusiasm is amazing and it js 
lasting. A chicken farm is ours except for the 
legal details of the transfer, for the Executive 
of the Free Kindergarten Union has allowed us 
to borrow the last £100 from them without ip- 
terest. The students can hardly wait to get at the 
farm house to make it ready for our first family, 
They plan to clean and paint, to rake and dig— 
and to entice the male members of their families 
to do what they are not able to manage. The 
result will be worth everything for there will be 
country food, country joys and country freedom 
for our city children! 





Kindergarten Training College, Melbourne, 
Australia—February, 1930 


Melbourne again after two years leave, spent 
studying child development and nursery schools 
in America and Europe, returning by way of 
China and Japan. Was met by the disquieting 
news of the Depression! All my planned exten- 
sions for fuethering the training of nursery school 
teachers and the opening of nursery schools in 
hospitals, day nurseries, and orphanages will 
probably not meet with much approval from any 
committee!!! Never mind, my own Board says 
that I can make and present any plans as long 
as I do not propose to increase the expenditure, 

The dreams of the last two years are too good 
to be dropped—so let’s get to work and make 
them realities—without expense. Let’s offer schol- 
arships at the college and increase the offerings 
of the courses. Let’s start a drive for parent 
education; that need not cost anything if no fees 
are charged. And let's put up the rest to the 
Mental Hygiene Council of which I am a founda- 
tion member, with so many loyal friends on the 
executive of that body and our dear Dean of the 
Medical group as its President. They will not 
turn down any idea that is for the benefit of 
children and their parents. I see success—Hur- 
rah! What is a depression? 


* * * 


And now we are at war again and children’s 
known, loved, secure world is threatened 4 
never before. England, Australia, and Americ 
(France, too, of course) are concerned about 
these youngest ones who cannot understand 

(Continued on page 148) 
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A National Minority Challenges 


Professional Women 


KATHRYN G. HEATH 


Kathryn G. Heath is Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, a 
department of the National Education Associa- 
tion. A former member of Beta chapter at Syra- 
cuse University, Miss Heath is now affiliated with 
Alpha Theta chapter. 


LL TOO INFREQUENTLY does either the Ne- 
A gto or the white woman appear to recog- 
nize that the Negro woman has just as much 
right to pride in her hereditary origins as the 
white woman has in hers. The Negroes who 
were brought to this country were among the 
best that Africa had to offer, just as the white 
people who came over were among the best 
that Europe had to offer. The Negro who 
was not strong and healthy in body and mind 
was left behind as unfit for the burdens of 
slavery. The weak white person, seldom ven- 
tured to this country because the rigors of pio- 
neer life were too strenuous for him. 

The difference comes not in the quality of 
the two races—for the stock of each was strong 
and healthy—but in the culture of these races. 
Though the Negroes are known to have made 
discoveries of profound significance to the 
world, it is recognized that their culture in 
Africa in the seventeenth century was hundreds 
of years behind that of the white race in Europe. 
In this country, however, the Negroes have ad- 
vanced centuries yet they have done it in only 
about one hundred years by the calendar. The 
miracle is not that the cultures are getting more 
and more similar but that they are getting more 
and more similar so quickly. 

There are many reasons for this rapid ad- 
vance by the Negroes, and not the least among 
them may be found in the part women in gener- 
al and professional women in particular have 
played. 

On the old Southern plantation, the Negro 
woman cared for the white woman and her 


family in health, through sickness, and even in 
death. And she who presided over the planta- 
tion, made the Negro helpers her special charge 
in times of stress. This tie, brought about by 
human need, helped each to learn of the other’s 
culture. But the Negro woman had the ad- 
vantage, for she not only observed the white 
woman and her family in all their trials and 
tribulations, but also in many of their joys. In- 
deed, she lived within the white woman’s cul- 
ture. 

It is an established fact that there are far 
more hurdles to be crossed by the Negro wom- 
an than by the white to attain professional status. 
Her financial backing is lower than for her 
counterpart in the white race; hence, it is not 
so easy for her to afford the training needed for 
professional work. When the financial problem 
is solved, there still remains the color hurdle; 
many training centers are closed to her. If and 
when she gets the training the color hurdle 
looms again, only this time it is notches higher, 
for though trained admirably she is first a wom- 
an and second a Negro. Both of these factors 
have mitigated against her in the employment 
market. When she jumps the hurdles of finance, 
sex, and color, she certainly deserves any blue 
ribbons which come to her in her own race and 
any blue ribbons which come her way among 
women, for there can be little doubt by this 
time that she is of the best. 

Along her road to success are many indi- 
vidual women—church women, religious edu- 
cators, social workers, and certainly teachers— 
and many women in organizations, The Nation- 
al Association of College Women, an organiza- 
tion interested particularly in securing equal 
opportunities for women in Negro institutions, 
has contributed much to the cultural advance- 
ment of Negro women through its program of 
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educational service and community activity. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
is probably the women’s organization which 
has most effectively interpreted the two races 
to each other and, therefore, has made one of 
the most outstanding contributions in bridging 
the gap between the cultures. It is here that the 
Negro woman and the white woman have 
worked side by side on common problems in- 
cluding those of discrimination against women 
—hboth Negro and white. 

The National Association of Deans of Wom- 
en and Advisers to Girls in Negro Schools— 
conceived in the mind of that magnificent Ne- 
gro woman who from 1922 to the time of her 
death in 1937 was dean of women at Howard 
University, Miss Lucy Diggs Slowe—has im- 
proved the standards and the status of Negro 
women deans and also of the girls and women 
in the Negro secondary schools and institutions 
of higher learning. Through this organization, 
the Negro deans gather to discuss common prob- 
lems, exchange professional ideas, and gain in- 
spiration to attack anew the many problems they 
and their students must face. 

The word ‘‘minority” means the smaller of 
two aggregates. There are many minorities. In 
fact, every woman is a member of some minority 
group and if she is an effective thinker and 
doer she will be a member of many of them. 
To look down upon people simply because they 
are members of minority groups is, in the final 
analysis, to look down on oneself. All minority 
groups by their very definition are exclusive 
groups. But some are exclusive by conditions 
operative at birth and some are exclusive by 
manipulation of environmental conditions in 
which the members of the group find themselves. 
In other words, some are hereditary and some 
are environmental minority groups. 

Negroes are a hereditary minority in the 
United States. They represent only about 10% 
of the population. The criminals within the 
race represent a negative minority while those 
who have made outstanding contributions to so- 
ciety—the Marian Andersons, the Dorothy May- 
nors, the Phyllis Wheatlys, the Mary McLeod 
Bethunes—tepresent a positive minority be- 
cause of their special acceptability. 
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College graduates are an environmen 
minority. They represent only about 2% of 
the population of the United States, The crimj. 
nals among them represent a negative minority 
while those who have made outstanding cop. 
tributions to society—the Lucy Slowes, the Mary 
Woolleys’ the Marion Talbots, the Juliette Der. 
icottes—represent a positive minority because 
of their special acceptability. For that matter, 
as members of Pi Lambda Theta, we represent 
another environmental minority which is ex. 
clusive by its positive acceptability—a group 
which carries with it certain rights and privi- 
leges and certain prestige that others as well as 
we, ourselves, respect and admire and to which 
college women students in education aspire, 

Both the hereditary and the environmental 
minority groups have their specific functions, 
Failure to recognize and appreciate the worth of 
those functions or failure to recognize and ap- 
preciate them in their relation to the social struc- 
ture within which the groups operate, makes for 
insecurity. The spotlight usually is on the heredi- 
tary rather than on the environmental minorities 
since it is these which make for the greatest 
friction because of the inability of human be- 
ings to really remove themselves from the 
group in which they are born. It is the member 
of a hereditary minority who is insecure in her 
relation to her own group or to the majority 
group or to both who expresses that insecurity 
in bitterness, in hate, and sometimes in malevo- 
lence. It is always the insecure member of a 
hereditary majority who, in her relation to the 
minority, has racial prejudice, racial hatred, and 
sometimes even violent reactions. The secute 
person sees the functions and, therefore, the 
worth of her group and concentrates her enet- 
gies and efforts on attaining its goal. She has 
neither the time nor the energy to waste on 
prejudice, harted, or violence. Ideally, the pro- 
fessional woman, no matter what her race, is 4 
secure individual. 

Our democracy has as one ideal that the in- 
dividual human being—and it specifies no pat- 
ticular color—is of surpassing worth, and 4 
another that racial minorities should be respected 
and valued. And yet, in this country one does 
not need to look far to see flagrant discrimin 
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tions according to color. Here, as in many in- 
stances, it is the practical applications of our 
democratic ideals which are at fault and not 
the ideals themselves. 

Negro women in this country must not be im- 
patient with their progress, for their record is 
one of outstanding accomplishment in spite of 
very heavy odds. They must recognize that 
their culture has advanced out of all propor- 
tion to that of the white race in this same 
period. Indeed, to make their gains lasting ones, 
Negro women and the others working with 
them must move only as fast as they can change 
the social structure in which they operate. Ne- 
gro women must have faith in the innate worth 
of the functions of their group in society. They 
must have the courage to work toward the 
realization of the surpassing worth of the in- 
dividual and of the value of the racial minority 
group. 

White women have a definite responsibility 
first to recognize the full implications of these 
same two democratic ideals and secondly to do 
their share toward their realization. 

The Jew, the Protestant, and the Catholic 
believe in the Fatherhood of God. Following 
logically then, most of us in the United States 
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believe in the brotherhood of man. Regardless 
of our creed or race, if such is our theoretical 
belief, then in practice we as educated women 
must substitute for the discrimination against 
Negroes and for the lack of respect and ap- 
pteciation so often accorded them. We must 
give evidence of a genuine realization of their 
surpassing worth, since Negroes are individuals. 
We must show sincere respect and appreciation 
for them, for Negroes are one of our racial 
minority groups—one of our loyal minority 
groups. , 

Here is a challenge to all of us whether we be 
Negro or white—a particular challenge to the 
professional women of both races, for profes- 
sional women have a special stake in democracy. 
(Where are the professional women in dictator 
countries today?) The privilege of enlighten- 
ment through education has come to professional 
women, For them to ignore the challenge be- 
fore them is.to betray not only the belief of 
professional women that education is one of 
the great hopes of the world but also the trust 
education places in them to help attain the 
ideals of democracy. Are you as a professional 
woman and as a member of professional wom- 
en’s groups, doing your part? But are you? 
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Watch These Schemes 


PLANS for a “University of America”—to be founded on the promise that hemispheric solidarity can 
never be realized without cultural ties—have been drawn up by Mexico's Education Ministry. Each 
year the seat of the university would be shifted from one of the 21 American republics to another. 

The Mexican Education Ministry has suggested the university be held in 1943 in Mexico and 
thereafter be transferred to each of the other countries, gathering and disseminating new ideas en route. 








Light— Work— Victory 


DR. GERTRUDE CUSHING YORKE 


Dr. Yorke has very recently received her doc- 
torate from Boston University. The field work for 
her dissertation was carried on in Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. She has also studied 
at Oxford University, England. A member of 
Alpha Gamma chapter, Dr. Yorke was its presi- 
dent two years ago. 


apes L.W.V. now, as never before, is mobil- 
ized on the home front. Guided by all the 
light it can get from studying the facts involved, 
it is working with the woman-power of our na- 
tion for the victory of democracy. Twenty-three 
years ago the women of these United States of 
America won the privilege of voting. The suf- 
frage leaders, however, recognized that the po- 
litical ignorance of the majority of the new 
voters presented a great educational challenge, 
and so the League of Women Voters was or- 
ganized. First, the ABC’s of voting needed to 
be taught: registration, ballot marking, and 
so forth. When enough women had become 
familiar with these mechanics, they themselves 
began to ask, “What can we accomplish by our 
vote?”” The League, practically nationwide in 
membership, offered them a method by which 
they might become effective—locally, through 
the local and state leagues, and nationally, 
through the National League. Much was heard 
in those early days about “progressive educa- 
tion,” and the “project method.” The League 
from its beginning championed “education 
through action.” Study, then act. Take no posi- 
tion without a knowledge of the facts, but hav- 
ing taken a stand, act collectively and effectively 
to bring about desirable new legislation and to 
strengthen the administration of good laws 
already on the statute books. Having themselves 
fought so hard for the right to vote, women 
were shocked by the apathy of a large number 
of the voters, so one of the League’s first under- 
takings was a campaign for registration and vot- 
ing. But on the whole, during its first years, 
the League followed the usual way of youth, 
and concerned itself largely with matters near- 


est home. It played a vital part in the passage 
of the Maternity and Infancy Act; fought for 
the abolition of child labor; and interested jt. 
self in the legal status of women. As the League 
became older, the realization grew that social 
welfare is only possible in a healthy economic 
system and supported by a sound tax structure, 
Therefore, an Economic Welfare Department 
was organized. The League also learned that 
without efficient administration, even good 
legislation is of little value. Consequently, it 
led a nationwide campaign for “better per- 
sonnel in government,” and saw, as a result, the 
passage of the Ramsbeck, and other national 
bills, as well as state civil service bills. What 
is true of a nation is also true of the world. 
There is little use in putting one’s own house 
in order in a chaotic world. The League, there- 
fore, has always stood for international co-opera- 
tion, opposition to the aggressor, and aid to the 
victims of aggression. It has been instrumental 
in the passage of the Lend-Lease Act and the re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act. 

How does the League of Women Voters se- 
cure support for the measures it approves? First, 
through education by means of study groups, 
Schools of Politics (a name invented by the 
League to designate a one, two, or three-day 
series of lectures and round-table discussions), 
and the preparation and distribution of study 
material, fliers, pamphlets, and “kits” (en 
velopes of varied material on issues.) After 
study—action. The National League adopts 2 
program at its biennial convention after this 
program has gone to all state and local leagues 
for consideration. From this program the Na- 
tional Board selects issues which are timely 
and important. Support of these is then nation- 
wide to the extent which the organization pet 
mits. State Leagues select state issues in line 
with the National Program. The League et 
deavors through interviews, questionnaires 0 
candidates, and candidates’ meetings, to leam 
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and influence the opinion of legislators. It holds 
meetings; sends speakers to other groups; fol- 
lows legislation in Congress and in State Legis- 
atures; is represented at hearings; and pub- 
lishes simple, factual material. It has always 
recognized that democratic government begins 
in the local community. Local leagues, therefore, 
take an active part in their town and city af- 
fairs. “Know your own town” is the founda- 
tion of the work. 

The war has, of course, created many new 
problems for the League, the chief of which is; 
how to use, toward the furtherance of the war 
effort, the knowledge and experience gained 
during the past twenty-two years. For this war 
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service the League is enlisting all its members 
to spread information on important issues by 
means of fliers, newspapers, the radio, speakers, 
and so forth. Intensive work has already begun 
on a campaign to send only well-qualified men 
to Congress, and to circulate widely the record 
of important Congressional votes. One indi- 
vidual cannot accomplish much, but an organ- 
ized, enlightened group can work wonders. 
Never has the League of Women Voters been 
needed as it is today, because an intelligent, 
informed electorate is imperative if democratic 
processes are to succeed and a co-operative, last- 
ing peace is to be established. 





For Your Chapter’s Library Corner 


Women in the Federal Service by Lucille 
Foster McMillin, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, deals with the history of women in 
Federal service, the employment of married 
women, the present position of women in the 
Federal service, and offers training opportuni- 
ties for women who wish to enter the service 
of their government. 


The First Year by Lucille Foster McMillin. 
This is a study of women’s participation in 
Federal defense activities. 


(The above publications, of recent date, are available 
from the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook by Mary Pea- 
cock Douglas. This is available from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Catalog of Loan Packets: Information Ex- 
change on Education In Wartime. Published in 
January, 1942, by the Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 








Professional Women Gnfluence 
Legislation 


JOSEPHINE BRAUCHER FUGATE 


Mrs. Justus Fugate of Wichita, Kansas, is a 
member of our National Committee on Studies 
and Awards and on Study Program. Active in 
affairs of the League of Women Voters, Mrs. 
Fugate has had vast experience in dealing with 
legislative problems, local and state. 


fb Rone is no dearth of organizations in most 
communities which urge women to join, 
either in order to help some cause, worthwhile 
or otherwise, or purely for the sociability of 
the groups. Indeed a statement frequently heard 
from women too deeply involved is, ‘“The 
trouble with this town is that it is over organ- 
ized,” or “We are simply clubbed to death.” 

Just as we are sorting, sifting, and discarding 
the accumulation in our attics now in the inter- 
est of national defense, so many of us are re- 
examining and re-valuating those activities into 
which we have poured our time and energy in 
the past. They may be pleasant, yes, but are 
they fruitful? The purely social club, the entire- 
ly self-centered improvement or culture groups, 
and those Ladies Auxiliary groups which have 
little raison d'etre other than that their hus- 
bands are Lions or Doctors or Postal Employees, 
are finding their members’ interest waning and 
their attendance reduced. Many of course are 
changing their programs to adapt them to the 
emergency. 

At the present time many women, and men 
too, are spending their spare time learning first 
aid or air-raid warden duties—perhaps attend- 
ing classes in nutrition, home nursing, or child 
care. But for the most part these are short in- 
tensive courses and important as they are, 
do not offer a challenge to the college trained 
woman who wishes to use her talents in com- 
munity service. Of course, bandage rolling, knit- 
ting, and relief work of various kinds will need 
to be done while the present world situation 
prevails and even during the long reconstruc- 


tion which follows. But this is only a means to 
an end and certainly not the end itself. No mat. 
ter how well fed, clothed, and housed we man- 
age to keep ourselves and others during this pe- 
riod if, through carelessness or indifference, we 
fail to keep those freedoms which mean de. 
mocracy to most of us then most certainly, “it 
profiteth us nothing.” 

Most women’s national organizations have 
public affairs or legislative programs intended 
to inform their membership and keep them close 
to their local, state, and national governments 
and effective in influencing legislation. How- 
ever, many of these indorse certain programs at 
conventions and then fail to train their indi- 
vidual members in how to help achieve their 
aims. 

Outstanding among national organizations 
which affect legislation is the National League 
of Women Voters. Its sole purpose is to study 
problems of government and specific issues and 
then act on the information which they obtain 
through thorough study and investigation, Ag- 
gressive and dynamic, the League tackles every- 
thing which touches a citizen’s relationship to 
his government, from taxation to a safe milk 
supply. 

Other groups which stress their legislative 
programs and work effectively for them include 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, The 
American Association of University Women, 
The Business and Professional Women, and the 
Women’s Federation of Clubs. Of course this 
list is not complete, but it includes those ot- 
ganizations most frequently found in the larger 
communities, Naturally the interest of the mem- 
bers in their public affairs programs vary from 
place to place, depending often on the enthusi- 
asm and leadership qualities of the local chair- 
man. 
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It would require too much space to give the 
entire legislative programs of all these groups 
but it is interesting to note their similarity, par- 
ticularly in the fields of Education, International 
Relations, Social Welfare, Consumers’ Problems, 
and Labor. 

Because the National League of Women 
Voters confines itself entirely to the study of 
governmental y:\xiems and their solution 
through legislation, its program is far more 
intensive, up-to-the-minute, and specific than 
most, After three months of study on a pro- 
posed program, the delegates to their national 
convention in Chicago, April 28 to May 1, will 
have voted on the acceptance of these items 
before this goes to press. But the items on the 
active list, it will be noted, are pertinent to the 
immediate situation which confronts us and are 
all tied closely to the achievement of our war 
aims and to the social and economic adjustment 
in the post-war period. Stated briefly these are: 

1. Financing the war program with special 
consideration of personal income taxes 
commodity taxes, borrowing, and reduc- 
tion of non-defense expenditures. 

2. Controlling inflation by legislative and ad- 
ministrative action, such as price-control 
legislation, fiscal policies, allocations, and 
rationing. 

3. Development of a war labor policy which 
will prevent work stoppages and at the 
same time preserve the right of collective 
bargaining. 

4. Current political and economic policies 
having international implications for the 
future. 

5. Problems of reconstruction and post-war 
organization for peace. 

6. Changing relationships between state and 
local governments and the federal govern- 
ment, (For instance, what is the present 
role of the states? Is there real danger of 
too much centralization of government and 
should the use of the states be encouraged 
even at the expense of a certain amount of 
efficiency and unity of direction?) 

7. Equipping local government to meet the 
demands of war time. 

8. The direct relation of the attitude of the 
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individual citizen to abuses of civil liber- 
ties. 

This year the League is making a departure 
from the programs of previous years. In addi- 
tion to the active list above, they are adopting 
a PLATFORM which states as broad principles 
the various measures for which the League has 
worked and which they still endorse. Many of 
these have been achieved at least in part. To 
quote a small section of the platform ‘The 
League works for: Provision for unemployment 
and old age insurance; slum clearance and pub- 
licly subsidized housing for low income groups ; 
protection of the right to bargain collectively; 
protection of the buying public through stand- 
ards of purity and equality, adequate informa- 
tion and fair trade practices; minimum wages 
and maximum hours where sub-standard; pub- 
lic employment service; provision for relief and 
old age assistance; control of child labor; social 
security measures for children ; protection of de- 
pendent, delinquent, and neglected children.” 

The national Public affairs program adopted 
by the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
at their last national convention in 1940 has 
this paragraph under the section headed “‘Eco- 
nomic Welfare”: 

Continued support will be given to social legisla- 
tion, its improvement, proper administration, and 
adequate means for its enforcement; its extension to 
those groups not now included such as household em- 
ployees, farm, and migrant workers. In this task we 
support minimum wage and maximum hours legisla- 
tion; elimination of child labor and industrial home- 
work through ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
amendment and the improvement of state laws; social 
insurance; co-ordinated relief program; slum clearance 
and low cost housing—urban and rural; and full 
opportunity for women in economic life without dis- 
crimination because of sex or marital status, with 
safeguards against exploitation. 


The American Association of University 
Women supports a very similar program to the 
two quoted above under the heading of “Social 
Studies.” All three of these organizations have 
almost identical programs regarding our foreign 
policy and plans for some type of a world or- 
ganization after this war. In our own community 
they have collaborated in sponsoring Town 
Meetings on such questions as repeal of the 
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neutrality act, and extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, etc. There is great 
interest at the present time in the kind of peace 
which shall follow this war. Women in all 
groups are vitally interested in the United States 
participating in some type of world organization 
to prevent the recurrence of war in the future. 
Here is a great opportunity for women to help 
educate those who still think we can withdraw 
from responsibility after the war and to help 
mold public opinion so that the voters will 
be ready for this question as they were not at 
the close of the first world war. Church groups, 
PTAs, Study clubs of various kinds welcome 
programs on this topic if it is available. It is up 
to the college-trained homemaker and profes- 
sional women to gather the facts and to pass 
them on. 

Techniques for working on legislative prob- 
lems vary with the problem and the community. 
In our own community at present we are in- 
terested in municipal ownership of the water 
plant. Since the Water Company advertises 
heavily in both the local papers, it is impossible 
to get unbiased facts before the citizens. Leaflets 
are being printed containing the facts and will 
be distributed by volunteer women at our 
schools when people come to register for the 
sugar rationing programs. Thus the information 
will be placed in nearly every home. Practically 
all groups who work for their pet legislative 
measures place great emphasis on letters to 
their Senators and Representatives and rightly 
so. Particularly is this effective when the writer 
is acquainted with her Congressman as is often 
the case, or where the organization which she 
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represents is large or has sufficient prestige in 
the community to impress him. 

It is very important to have a thorough knowl. 
edge of one’s own community and its govem. 
ment. Representatives of interested groups are 
always welcome at the meetings of the school 
board or city commission. In some organizations 
it is the duty of the legislative chairman and 
her committee to have someone in attendance 
at these meetings. 

The League of Women Voters has a fine 
publication called News Letter, which is sent 
during the time Congress is in session, It is 
available to anyone for one dollar per year, 
The Foreign Policy’s Washington News Letter 
is also valuable in keeping a citizen informed 
on the status of bills in Congress. Do not 
forget that your congressman is delighted to 
put you on his mailing list for copies of certain 
bills in- which you may be interested, also for 
speeches made in Congress which pertain to 
this legislation. For administration-sponsored 
legislation the Democratic Digest is excellent. 
However, no one would use it without taking 
into consideration its obvious bias. If you are 
interested in what the foremost thinkers of our 
times are writing on the subject of the world 
after the war from Bertrand Russell to Clarence 
Streit or Felix Morley, your reference librarian 
in your local library can provide you with magz- 
zine articles and books which could easily pro- 
vide enough reading for this summer's vacation. 
Often conversation over the fence with one's 
neighbor is a step in creating public opinion 
and the first step must always be toward being 
informed. 
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Our Debt to the Children 


(Continued from page 140) 


anything of the upheavals except to feel un- 
happy at the many changes in the family circle. 
What shall we plan for their welfare during 
the crisis and afterwards? How shall we relieve 


the strain of the mothers on whom the responsi- 
bility falls most heavily? All of us will want 
to have a part in this work and in this way, pet 
haps, repay our debt to the children. 
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Mobilization of Public Opinion 


GENEVIEVE WRIGHT 


The author of this article is a member of North- 

ern Indiana chapter. Our nation is as strong as 

its weakest link; is Pi Lambda Theta one of the 
strongest links in American democracy? We 
have great potentials in leadership. 

URING the days before Hitler and Hirohito 
D began to make so many curves and hills 
in civilization’s path, the inquiring reader 
would have approached this article with the 
question, “Mobilization of public opinion for 
what?” Today, however, the idea of defense is 
so strongly imbedded in thinking minds that 
pivotal words, though absent, are understood. 
Mobilization of public opinion has come to 
mean not only the calling together, but the 
control of the thought and feeling of a free 
people for the defense of humanity's freedom. 

Four stages are recognized as necessities in 
the formation of public opinion. They are: 
first, discontent with present conditions or a 
desire for change; second, awareness of a com- 
mon need for change; third, controversy and 
discussion; fourth, decision as to the proper 
course of action. 

Several years ago, far-seeing men tried to 
warn the American people of the need for dis- 
content with peace-time preparations for the 
inevitable struggle of today. A treacherous blow 
at Pearl Harbor was necessary to make a great 
mass of the people aware of the common need. 
Even before December 7, 1941, magazines, 
newspapers, motion pictures, and radio speak- 
ers had worked to make the common need a 
pre-eminent question. Since that date, these 
same agencies have redoubled their efforts to 
make the solutions resulting from controversy 
and discussion the heart of their messages, The 
decisions are embodied in increasing numbers 
of trained soldiers, sailors, and aviators; large 
appropriations for all types of defense; lend- 
lease bills of undreamed amounts; mounting 
sales of defense bonds and stamps; and the 
conscription and mobilization of public opinion. 

Public opinion as well as men, money, and 


materials is conscripted during a period of war. 
Conscription is followed by mobilization. Mo- 
bilization or government control of public opin- 
ion is exerted through two channels. These 
channels are recognized as censorship and 
propaganda. 

The purpose of censorship is to keep the 
enemy from obtaining useful military informa- 
tion. What facts the American people really 
possess today are being mobilized by means of 
posters and slogans. A Slip of the Tongue May 
Sink a Ship and Zip Your Lips and Whip the 
Japs ate examples of common posters and slo- 
gans. 

The value of propaganda is said to increase 
as the war progresses. Its functions are to 
equip and sustain the army, navy, and air 
corps; to raise money; to furnish food and 
ammunition. There are two kinds of propa- 
ganda: the kind that appeals to the emotions 
and the kind that appeals to the intellect. The 
technique of appealing to the intellect is recog- 
nized as difficult and lacking in power. This 
fact throws open a new field for thought, study, 
and investigation during this war. 

War periods are marked as times of great 
stress and unbalanced emotionalism. The emo- 
tions have already been reached, The task is 
to stabilize, rationalize, turn toward the future 
and make permanent the feeling of people in 
order that fundamental standards for winning 
the war can be achieved and utilized. Hu- 
manity’s War is not defined as a war between 
armies, but rather as a conflict between two 
ideas or philosophies of life. For this reason, 
group action behind the battlefront is un- 
doubtedly as potential as the actual fighting. 

Today, talk about American complacency is 
heard now and then. Let us, for a few minutes, 
evaluate the result of education during the 
past score years. Hasn’t the American public 
been educated in the schools of our land not 
to wear its heart on its sleeve or to voice its 
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deepest feelings in public? Hasn't the American 
public been educated to understand; to see all 
points of view; to accept the leadership of 
those in position to understand; to have faith 
in a government of, for, and by the people; 
and to be calm and self-possessed at all times? 
Perhaps our schools have done their job so 
well that the emotions accompanying Hu- 
manity’s War were not so unbalanced. 

The best developed technique for appealing 
to the intellect is to be found in community 
action. The strength of this action depends upon 
the development of means of co-ordination be- 
tween communities thus uniting the nation in 
loyalty to one common purpose. The next five 
paragraphs are devoted to the presentation of 
two examples of appealing to the intellect 
through community action. 

March 12, 1942 was designated as Victory 
Night in a third-class city of the Middle West. 
For several days before that date the local news- 
paper and radio had given the coming event 
much publicity. The residents of each block 
were asked to arrange a meeting place and 
gather in true town-meeting spirit. Their pur- 
pose was to mobilize for civilian defense. 

The writer had the privilege of attending 
one of these block meetings. Almost ninety- 
five per cent of the residents were present. 
A middle-aged man, an ex-mayor and ex- 
postmaster, called the meeting to order. In true 
democratic fashion, a block warden was soon 
elected. He immediately took charge of the 
group. Who was he? A man in his early thir- 
ties, an employe of a local paper mill, an ex- 
nurse, and an interested public servant. Leader- 
ship had arisen. Ambition had been enlisted. 
Did he have a technique for appealing to the 
intellect of the group? Yes. In a quiet, firm 
voice he asked different members what they 
thought about precautions against air raids and 
sabotage. The responses were ample evidence of 
a wide-awake citizenry who were willing to 
co-operate for individual, community, and 
national defense. The leader knew, presented, 
and explained procedures that would be needed 
for the community’s safety. He, too, discussed 
with the group the folly of acting as delivery 
boys for rumors and criticisms. 
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This one block meeting was just an example 
of the many meetings held at the same hour 
in this one city. Later all the block-wardens 
met and co-ordinated their efforts. Representa. 
tives from the corps of wardens were sent to 
the air-raid warden school in the state capital, 
Thus the communities were united throughout 
the state as well as with the state which in 
turn had received national instructions, 

In this same Mid-Western city, the schools 
began their campaign of mobilizing the opinion 
of youth. The school defense committee te 
quested each school to begin with a defense 
program. The purpose of the program was to 
acquaint the child with the purpose of defense 
and to enlist his co-operation. Teachers, parents, 
and students from the public speaking classes 
launched the programs. The beauties and free- 
doms of the American way of life were de. 
scribed; the need for conserving paper, rags, 
metal, rubber, and tinfoil was made clear; the 
value of individual health was stressed ; the im- 
portance of co-operation in all school activities 
was emphasized ; and the reasons for purchasing 
defense stamps and bonds were explained. 

This technique of appealing to reason was 
successful. A week later, after one building 
had been carefully studied and each child as- 
signed a specific place to go when the air-raid 
signal was given, the result of the technique 
was tested. The time was two o'clock on a 
Thursday afternoon. Several short rings, in 
rapid succession, summoned the four hundred 
children to the safest corridor. Children left 
their rooms in serpentine formation. Obedi- 
ently, attentively, and calmly, they took their 
assigned places. There was no display of emo- 
tions; all understood the common need and 
all co-operated. Thus, through the great body 
of American teachers, the public opinion of 
youth is enlisted, mobilized, and co-ordinated 
with public opinion at large. 

The weakness of community action and c- 
ordination between communities rests undoubt- 
edly in a lack of leadership that is equal in 
dynamic force and outlook. Our nation is as 
strong as the weakest link. Is that weakest link 
the weakest leader in a place of community 
leadership? 
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MAY, 1942 


Let every Pi Lambda Thetan rise to meet the 
demand for leadership in this hour: humanity's 
hour of need. Our education, plus membership 
in this great educational fraternity, makes us 
the carriers of great duties. It is our duty to 
help in holding high the banner of democratic 
education during the days and even the years 
when it may be over-shadowed by great de- 
mands for defense weapons. It is our duty to 
help in making the best of American qualities 
the warp and woof of a net so strong that to- 
talitarian propaganda cannot find its way 
through. It is our duty to aid in making the 
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mental world of American people reproduce as 
far as possible the real world outside—for 
soundness of mind is the opposite of totalita- 
rian technique. It is our duty to aid in keeping 
alive the spark of love and mercy for all God’s 
creatures—for hate is the psychology of war. 
It is our duty to so live education that it is 
recognized by the public mind as a guiding 
light along the highway of civilization’s inevi- 
table march toward some bright fulfillment of a 
divine purpose. In so doing, we become builders 
and guardians of a public opinion merited by a 
democracy. 





The Home Economist and Defense 


“,.. And you, the women of the United States trained in home economics, have ahead of you a 
task greater than that ever set before you. Yours is the job of preserving the health of your com- 
munity, your family, yourself. . . . Here are ten big jobs ahead of the people of the United States, 
and to each of them you, because of your training, can make special contributions: 


. Save! Save! Save! 
. Learn a new skill. 


on NAVY hw bh 


\o 


. Enlist as individuals in the local volunteer offices of civilian defense. 

. See to it that every man, woman, and child in this country has, and eats, the right food. 

. Begin now to build a new America through the children. 

. Be prepared to take care of the sick and aged in order to release nurses to care for war casualties. 
. Make a determined drive to prevent accidents in homes and on highways. 


. Study thoroughly how a true democracy functions. 
. Adopt en masse the men who are fighting for our country. 


10. Build morale through old-fashioned neighborliness and old-fashioned religion.”—From “The 
Home Economist and Defense” by Eloise Davison in the Journal of Home Economics, February 1942, 


pp. 97-98. 





She Role of Pi Lambda Sheta 
in the Days Ahead 


This is to be a feature of our JOURNAL for the duration. We hope you derive many 
helpful suggestions from it. Subsequent issues will carry some abstracts of group 
and individual efforts and projects. Mobilization of Pi Lambda Theta’'s leadership 
is a giant task which must not be denied. 


Planning the 1942 Program for a Local Pi Lambda Theta Group 


x aeme WORD “group” rather than “chapter” 
in the title has been chosen deliberately for 
two reasons. In a community where there are 
too few Pi Lambda Thetans to form a chapter 
there may be a small group who can make ef- 
fective use of the same program suggestions 
which ate extended to organized chapters. 
Within a chapter there may be a group who 
will wish to do intensive work on some prob- 
lem which does not have vital interest for the 
entire chapter, or the chapter may decide to 
ask several subgroups to explore different prob- 
lems intensively and report results back to the 


entire chapter for wider discussion. 

The Selection of a Problem. The foremost 
criterion for choosing the question upon which 
your group will work should be that the ques- 
tion is of compelling personal interest to the 
members, In the March JOURNAL, there was a 
list of eleven problems which a small group 
of us at that time believed to be sources of con- 
flict, confusion, or concern for most educators. 
The response to that letter has been remarkable, 
but we would like to underscore the point that 
no chapter should undertake to explore one of 
these areas merely out of a sense of responsi- 
bility to support the national program, but only 
because the members of the chapter feel a 
genuine interest in the problem. 

The Meaning of “Program.” Planning the 
year’s program sometimes means making ar- 
rangements for speakers or panels around an 
accepted question or topic, with teas and din- 
ners interspersed at convenient intervals. But 
program also has a more dynamic meaning. A 
program of discussions may be designed to 


clarify thought and purpose for the sake of em. 
barking upon a well-considered program of 
action. Your year’s work will gain immeasurably 
in depth and vitality if from the beginning 
you look forward to constructive action. Teach 
efs are sometimes tempted to be satisfied with 
discussion as a safer substitute for courageous 
action, but discussion which does not eventu- 
ate in activity is often sterile. 

Flexibility vs. System and Continuity. There 
is much value in following for a semester or 
a year a course carefully charted, but this year 
it seems less satisfactory than usual to follow 
an outline fully decided upon in advance. Be- 
fore meetings begin in the fall it is certain 
that new issues not now foreseen will be upon 
us, and that new emphasis will be felt in the 
issues we are now considering. Marie Russ, 
who phrased the list, writes, ““As I read over the 
list of problems now, I see many changes I 
should like to make. By way of illustration, 
consider No. 9, dealing with establishing psi 
orities for our own time and energy. There is 
now the new personal problem of reduced 
standard of living. We can buy little sugar and 
no bicycles, but there still are areas of choice 
and we must choose carefully. Or consider the 
rather vaguely worded question on minority 
groups. I wish that No. 5 had been sharpened, 
particularly in view of recent tensions among 
Negroes and problems connected with the 
evacuation of Japanese.” 

This year, even more than usual, the task 
of the program committee is a challenging one. 
How can program planning be a continuous 
process, so that the program may help membess 
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of the group meet new personal problems as 
these develop, may fortify them for wise and 
courageous action as community needs develop, 
and still avoid a superficial drift from this to 
that? How can the committee responsible for 
the program formulate general plans in the 
light of the expressed interests of the group 
and yet maintain a certain flexibility, continually 
refocusing the group’s activities upon some new 
aspect of the general problem which becomes 
crucial because of developing world events ? 

Bibliographies. Being teachers, when con- 
fronted with any task we reach at once for a 
bibliography. Ordinarily we expect to have one 
handed to us readymade. If, however, the best 
informed member of Pi Lambda Theta should 
at this time draw up a bibliography in any one 
of these areas, it would be out of date before 
you began your fall’s work. Nearly every issue 
of every important periodical contains a perti- 
nent article. Fresh material pours from the 
presses at an accelerating rate. The only satis- 
factory plan seems to be for each group to build 
its own bibliography or scrap book, asking one 
member or a group of members to assume the 
responsibility for this, corresponding mean- 
while with a responsible person who can make 
helpful suggestions. 

Certain general sources may well be kept 
in mind, however. The publications of the 
National Education Association, the American 
Council on Education, the Office of Education 
Policies Commission should be carefully 
watched, For example, the April issue of The 
Educational Record contains an important article 
on “College-trained Women and the War Ef- 
fort” and one on “Prospective Teacher Short- 
ages.” 

Your own state department of education is 
likely to bring out valuable material. The 
National Citizens Committee of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
(122 E. 22nd St., New York, N.Y.) will 
ptobably continue to bring out helpful ma- 
terials. The Woman's Press (issued monthly by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y., $1.50 a 
year) may confidently be expected to publish 
pertinent articles on most of our problems. The 
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January 1942 issue dealt with the general theme 
of “Women and the War.” 

The Y.W.C.A. has just produced for its own 
use a 13-page mimeographed news sheet called 
“Women at Work,” dealing with the availa- 
bility and need of women workers in industry 
and trends in employment of women. Part II, 
soon to appear, will include such topics as white 
collar and professional workers, women’s bur- 
den of support, migration, children workers. 
Though anonymous, these are actually prepared 
by a Pi Lambda Thetan, Dr. Juliet Bell. 

Several agencies issue public affairs bulletins 
which should be in the hands of any group 
studying a problem dealing with such topics. 
College chapters can undoubtedly receive much 
help in this area by consulting someone in the 
Social Studies Division. The Foreign Policy As- 
sociation (22 E, 38th St. New York City) 
publishes a very remarkable series of Headline 
Books, Bulletins, and News Letters which are 
doubtless familiar to most of our members. The 
Y.W.C.A. has a Public Affairs News Service 
(75¢ a year from September to September, The 
Woman's Press) and issues timely bulletins 
giving arguments for and against proposed 
legislation or analyzing developments in many 
fields closely related to our interests. These are 
mentioned here only as illustrations of the kind 
of fresh material which may be expected to 
appear continually. 

Co-operation with Other Organizations in 
Your Community. Exchange of ideas with other 
local groups interested in your topic will be 
stimulating, especially if they have a point of 
view not too dissimilar and yet not identical 
with your own. It will be especially valuable to 
make contact with those organizations that have 
a vigorous program of action. ‘‘Guide for Set- 
ting up a Directory of Agencies Concerned with 
the Welfare of Children and Youth” by Betty 
Eckhardt May (a member of Pi Lambda Theta) 
in the April 1942 Bulletin of the White House 
Conference (6¢, 10 for 40¢) outlines a pro- 
cedure which some chapters might like to pur- 
sue. There are many national organizations 
which have interests that overlap ours at certain 
points, and if there is a local group, your 
chapter and that group may be able to reinforce 
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each other. There come immediately to mind the 
American Association of University Women, the 
League of Women Voters, the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the National Associa- 
tion of Nursery Education, and many others. 

Treatment of Selected Topics. The several 
problems in the original list (See the March 
JOURNAL, page 109) appear subject to a va- 
riety of treatments. Consider for example the 
question relating to the emotional security of 
children. One group may wish to focus its at- 
tention upon the pre-school child, another 
group upon the young adolescent, and other 
groups may wish to consider the emotional 
insecurity, the fears, and confusions of the 
young people of draft age who are struggling 
with a host of new problems and adjustments. 
(The latter group was not mentioned specifi- 
cally in the list of eleven problems of the 
March issue, but their problems are of tre- 
mendous importance and should be included in 
our thinking.) A group located in a part of the 
country where there is much apprehension as 
air raids will see a special poignancy in certain 
aspects of the problem. However, all of us are 
aware that some adults are as disturbing as air 
raids, and that children become apprehensive 
when persons they have depended upon become 
preoccupied with their own interests or appre- 
hensive about life in general. The increase of 
working mothers is a threat to happy child- 
hood. Read again the article by Dorothy Baruch, 
“Pre-School Children in the War,” in the 
March JOURNAL, To what extent are children in 
your community being left to shift for them- 
selves because their parents are busy away from 
home? In what ways are children assisting in 
developing community safety measures and 
thereby acting to meet a threatened insecurity 
rather than worrying about possible danger? 
What agencies in your community are assuming 
responsibility for children’s welfare? In your 
estimation, are the measures being taken ade- 
quate? If so, what can you do to help; if not, 
what action may you take to improve the situa- 
tion? 
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Groups exploring the effect of war on th 
morale of older children will be interested jg 
some work carried on at the School of Edy. 
cation, State College of Washington, Pullman 
Wash. A number of mimeographed reports ar 
available, as for example, “What the School 
Can Do to Build Morale,” by a committee of 
faculty and school superintendents; a ‘Test oq 
the Effects of War,” and ‘Factors in the Wa 
Morale of Five Hundred Pupils,” by Professor 
Lee J. Cronbach. Dr. Cronbach is deeply con. 
cerned with practical ways of helping these 
older boys and girls meet their new problems 
and new fears, and I am sure he would be 
willing to answer a letter from any group that 
is earnestly working at the same issue, 

The questions relating to helping children 
understand what in America is worth defending, 
to keeping ourselves and our children from the 
contamination of hatred, and to maintaining 
democratic ways of work were formulated with 
the belief that in the classrooms of many of our 
teacher members there may be seen creative ways 
of accomplishing these ends, and that to center 
the attention of our members upon such ac- 
tivity and to record it would be a valuable 
contribution. One group can exchange ideas 
with another. Puzzled teachers, meeting ex- 
pressions of futility and disbelief in America, 
may want to present these as problems at a 
clinic, to receive suggestions on how to meet 
such situations. Devices can be tried out ex- 
perimentally and the outcomes reported back to 
the group. If records are kept, it may be pos 
sible to draw together at the end a document 
of considerable value. 

The treatment of minority groups is a prob 
lem which has taken on great sharpness in the 
past few months. Unless one occasionally reads 
some of the Negro publications, he is likely not 
to be aware of how really serious this Achilles 
heel of our democracy is becoming. Any group 
that undertakes creative effort in this area, a 
in any other that involves human relationships, 
should be prepared to face frankly and honestly 
the issues involved. Our own prejudices and 
those of others get in the way of conclusions 
that seem warranted and action that is ind: 


cated. 
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Suggested Procedures for Co-operation. As 
previously stated, in a time when issues are so 
fluid, it seems highly undesirable to prepare 
and send out to chapters a uniform list of study 
helps. Such help as can be provided should be 
of a more individual and more continuing na- 
ture. 

Most chapters could not make a final state- 
ment in the early spring of their choice of 
problem, but indicated that they would make 
final selection after the new officers had been 
chosen in the late spring. When those reports 
are in, various persons will be asked to serve 
as resource in a given area. It will be the re- 
sponsibility of such a resource person to help 
those groups who are working in a given prob- 
lem, corresponding with them about their plans, 
suggesting new ideas, and serving as a clearing 
house and co-ordinator of their results. 

In order that these persons who serve as 
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resources may make their plans soon, every 
chapter and every unorganized group that wishes 
to take part in this activity is asked to write the 
national office as soon as its plans are formu- 
lated, outlining the general area of its concern, 
telling its plans for activity in as much detail 
as has been developed, suggesting the nature of 
any help the group may be prepared to offer 
to other groups and the nature of such help 
as it would like to receive from other groups 
or from the resource person. The list of re- 
source persons is not yet complete, and we 
should be glad to receive suggestions from you 
with regard to it. It is planned to publish in 
the October JOURNAL a list of the groups and 
resource persons working on each problem, but 
as soon as all the necessary data is in our hands 
we will inform each group as to the others 
co-operating on the same issue. 


ee 
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To Our National Field Members and Life Members Not Affiliated 
with a Chapter 


pips NATURE of the work in which our mem- 
bers are engaged makes it inevitable that 
they will be widely distributed, a large pro- 
portion living in communities where there is 
No opportunity to associate with a local chap- 
ter. Pi Lambda Theta needs the interest, active 
support, and best thinking of these scattered 
members and in turn has much to contribute 
to them. 

You are the persons who can best suggest 
what contributions such members can make to 
our national purposes and what help you can 
receive from the organized work of Pi Lambda 
Theta, Will you write a letter to the national 
office before June 15, discussing the needs that 
you, and others similarly situated, feel that Pi 


Lambda Theta might help to meet, suggesting 
ways in which the ability and devotion of these 
scattered members may be mobilized and recom- 
mending any changes in general policy which 
you think would make our organization a more 
effective instrument? Such suggestions will be 
turned over to a committee of members who 
will analyze them and present a report to the 
the Executive Committee when it meets in 
August. 

Your co-operation will demonstrate to the as- 
sociation that you non-affiliated members, your 
loyalty to Pi Lambda Theta evinced by your 
continued active support, are a rich source of 
creative ideas for the betterment of our organi- 
zation. 


= 





—— 


Four Chapters Report on Community Service 


Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter 


A hasty and incomplete survey of Pi Lambda 
Theta’s participation in community service re- 


veals that members in the Indianapolis area are 
doing their bit even though most of them find 
that their professional duties, both inside the 
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classroom and out, have been “stepped up” since 
the outbreak of the war, and, consequently 
make very heavy demands upon their time and 


energy. 


Pi Lambda Thetans have offered their serv- 
ices in community canvasses in connection 
with air raid precautions as well as in Red 


Cross knitting, first-aid, volunteer field work, 
and in contributing to the local blood bank. A 
number of members expressed the conviction 
that correspondence with former pupils who 
are now in the armed forces was the most 
genuinely appreciated service that was within 
their power to perform. One of our members, 
Mrs. Elsie Ball, is in charge of a one-act play to 
be presented at Fort Benjami: Harrison for the 
entertainment of the soldiers stationed there. 

Mrs, Vivian Sowers Rankin, a past president 
of the Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter, has 
proved to be our most indefatigable worker. 
She gives generously of her time at a local 
community center, which last fall sponsored a 
covered-dish dinner dance for 150 soldiers and 
their girl friends or parents. Recently Mrs. 
Rankin addressed the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, discussing the part that the 
Indianapolis schools are playing in furthering 
the war effort. She maintains a list of her 
school’s former pupils who are now in the 
armed forces, and corresponds with many of the 
boys. She also serves as State President of the 
Junior Red Cross. We are happy and fortunate 
that she can also give us some of her time and 
talent. 

Reported by GWENDOLYN T. BEELER 
JOURNAL Correspondent 


Los Angeles Alumnz Chapter 


Because Mrs. Esther S. Tripp of Los Angeles 
Alumne adopted two little boys and a little girl 
a year or two ago, we know that she speaks of 
home service from experience. “Our children 
are so very interesting,” she writes, “and are 
certainly a challenge to the best in us. It is 
gratifying to see the change from little animals 
starved for love and home to children of glee 
and gladness.” We hope that she will tell us 
more about them some time. 


HOME SERVICE 


As an introduction, I would like to say that 
nothing really new is being presented, but I 
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would like to add my personal testimony hoping 
that it may prove to be of some inspiration and 
help to others. 

It has been said that the biggest, most im. 
portant job is Parenthood, and it seems thy 
little real training for this reaches the mult. 
tude. It is marvelous that more maladjusted 
human beings are not the result of the bungling 
of this task. Parent education classes are of. 
fered, which is splendid, but let us seek for 
more fathers to be there also. Too many say, 
“Why, my father and mother never heard of 
parent education, and they raised a family of 
seven, more or less successfully.” Yes, more or 
less. 

Our purpose or aim in our home must always 
be before us as parents to experience an inti- 
mate personal sense of fellowship with our 
children. With growing tensions of the world 
we no- longer must work like individuals, 
counted only as cogs in the wheel of the big 
machine of civilization, but must work and 
play so that personalities develop skills to 
serve, tolerance, co-operation, and personal in- 
terest in the good of humanity. The home has 
a power, and is not to be excelled in oppor 
tunity—to mould and help the young life to 
develop itself in habits, attitudes, and a spirit 
that one well knows will almost automatically 
hold him steady and true in time of stress and 
strain. 

I shall never forget the faith of my mother, 
and seeking to test it one day, as a child I asked 
her if when I got to heaven, I could have all 
the bananas I wanted. My mother assured me 
and answered, “Yes, if you still want bananas 
when you get to heaven.” Of course, long 
since I have learned that life is more than 
bananas and that there are many places in God's 
Universe. But having the faith that there is a 
Eternity, some of us know we need not wait 
until we die to discover it. This makes a dif- 
ference in how we live now and what we live 
for. 

We say that all learning is the result of 
habit formation. I can not stress too much the 
importance of the formation of good habits in 
the home. They will carry over. Whether we 
ourselves learn through our own experience of 
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hoping f the experience of others, it takes courage for due to the death of her father and carried the 
arents deliberately to allow their children to responsibilities of a vice-principal of one of 


iO 

“= learn through their own experiences, but no the largest high schools in Los Angeles, she 
ost im. | discipline that is the result of force from with- adopted the little son and daughter of her sister 
Ns tha | out is of much value to the individual. But I who passed away that year, and brought them 
multi. | must also say that there are exceptions to all into her home. She took time to help plan and 


djusted | good rules. There may be a time or two when has built a beautiful new home in San Marino 
ingling fF 2 good stick seems to be the best teacher. where the sun is good, not only for her semi- 
are of. Desirable example can not be overestimated invalid mother, but for the children as well. 
ek for | as a basis for mutual understanding. There is Incidentally, she has been helped more than 
ny say, nothing quite so confusing to the child as the anyone knows by her sister Ethel, a high school 
atd of § direction of his daily life by two persons who art teacher, who also belongs to the family. 

do not agree upon the method to be used and Miss Reiterman, as a member of the Monday 


nil 
a : the standard of behavior to be achieved. If Noon Club of East Los Angeles, has helped 
balance is one of the major problems of edu- to purchase a lot on which to build a club house 
always | cation, then maintaining this balance calls for for girls. She has been a member of the Business 
n inti. | the best in both parents. The father must come and Professional Woman’s Club and now be- 
h our | inon the details of life as well as in the bigger longs to the East Los Angeles Ebell Club. 
world | issues. The “‘mere’’ father is desirable for more Her children are most dear to her, ““Thirteen 
duals f than just paying the bills, even though that years!” she says. ““How short it seems! Norman 
1¢ big be very important. is a Senior A now and Eleanor an A10. It has 
: and In conclusion, my plea is for parents to been a wonderful experience for us to have 


lls to | spend more time with their children, in work had them!” This is just another corroboration 
al in. | and in play. Strive for a happy medium of of our belief that one is always amply repaid 
¢ has | balance, co-operation and tolerance, and cer- for anything she does along the line of home- 
ppor- fF tainly a usefulness in life. Let us work joyfully, making and caring for children. 


fe to § With faith and hope and love, not just to be RUBETTA DEMOTTE BROWN 
spirit J g00d but to be good for something. 
ically Mrs. ESTHER S. TRIPP 
$ and Alpha Theta Chapter 

George Washington University 
the, f A Pr LAMBDA THETAN’s COMMUNITY AND HOMEMAKERS FOR DEFENSE 
isked HoME SERVICE ‘n me P 
e all It’s War!” In war, as in peace, a home- 
‘a It would be interesting to know what all maker's supreme task is to create and preserve 
aii of the various members of our many chapters the gracious pattern of normal living. To pro- 
long are achieving in the way of community and mote morale, to instill courage, to build a 
than home service besides what they are doing as healthier nation, are also her responsibilities. 
‘od's teachers or administrators in our public schools. “The home is the first line of defense’ has chal- 
<a Many of us, in addition to our work in our lenged us to serve on this front by complete 
wi chosen profession, serve as home-makers, bear- co-ordination with the men of our country who 


dif ing and mothering children, and also do our are fighting to maintain the American way of 
share of the work of community-service organi- life. Our ideals are the same, but, because of 
zations, Some of us even reach out and take the tension of the war, our complacent manner 
of into our homes the children of others and give of achieving them has been altered. 

the them the care and devotion of a mother, Miss As never before, women are realizing the 
is Alice Reiterman of Los Angeles Alumnz is importance of practicing economy. Nothing is 
‘ one who has done this. In 1929, even though wasted or thoughtlessly used. Not only are we 
« she had already become the head of a family eagerly saving paper, electric power, rubber 
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and tin, but also fats, including our bacon 
drippings, which are so essential to the making 


of glycerine for explosives. 


The homemaker has converted her leisure 
time into earnestly thinking out her own philos- 
ophy of this world holocaust, in order to estab- 
lish a feeling of security and calm in herself 
and in her own household, to find her niche in 


helping to overcome the destructive whirlwind 
ravaging the world today. Another way in which 
she has converted her leisure is in doing Red 
Cross work. Making bandages, sewing, knit- 
ting for emergency needs, studying nutrition, 
canteen work, and first aid . . . as well as do- 
nating blood . . . are all a part of her contri- 
butions. 

Individual resources, the stamina of our 
nation’s livelihood, are being developed for 
permanent usefulness. Many homemakers have 
volunteered as teachers in specific fields; others 
have supplanted men in factory work, as trained 
scientists, machinists, or precision craftsmen. 
Some are airplane spotters who keep a lonely 
vigil at night scanning the dimmed skies for 
enemy planes. 

The homemaker’s activities become increas- 
ingly inspirational until by a creed of service, 
patriotism, and usefulness, they are lifted to 
the victory which we know will be ours. 

ADNAH J. BIRTBRIGHT 
Teacher, Takoma-Silver Spring 
Junior High School, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 


Chi Chapter 
The Johns Hopkins University 


TEACHERS TRAIN AIR-RAID WORKERS 


During the Christmas holidays of 1941, 418 
women teachers in Baltimore, among whom 
were thirty-five members of Chi chapter, volun- 
tarily performed a community service of grave 
importance, for which they, as a class, were 
uniquely equipped. In two teacher-training insti- 
tutes (for white and colored teachers) that ex- 
tended from December 22 to January 3, they, 
with 205 male teachers, prepared to become 
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intelligent instructors of the 12,000 air-raid 
wardens which the city of Baltimore hoped tp 
train. Teachers went to classes four to six 
hours daily, worked under experts who wer 
grimly serious, and at the end wrote a serie 
of examinations which they did not have tp 
gtade. The American Red Cross basic twenty. 
hour course in first aid was combined with 
twenty hours of lectures, by specialists jg 
various fields, to form the curriculum, The 
United States Army furnished speakers on such 
technical topics as Incendiary Bombs, Gas and 
Decontamination, and High Explosives. Emer. 
gency Feeding and Housing was presented by 
the Baltimore Department of Public Welfare: 
the city’s Building Engineer spoke on Demo. 
lition and Repair of Buildings; and a member 
of the Police Department talked on Police Con. 
trol during Emergencies. Fire Prevention was 
discussed by a Chief of the Fire Department 
and the picture of Emergency Medical Service 
was presented by the doctor at the head of this 
service for the state. Mrs. Lydia De Roth, who 
had served as an air-raid warden during the 
London bombings, delivered three lectures on 
Air-Raid Precautions and Black-Outs. 

In the middle of January, selected members 
of this group of teachers cheerfully went to 
work again. Twenty centers were opened to train 
the wardens themselves, Each center operated 
two classes of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred men and women, and each class met for 
two hours, two nights weekly, during a period 
of six weeks, Here the teachers, with their best 
classroom technique, presented the duties of 
wardens and the first-aid treatment of the in- 
jured. By the end of February these courses 
were completed by some 6,000 men and women, 
and in March the preparation of a second group 
was begun. 

The mobilization of the teachers for this 
work has had far-reaching results. Through 
careful training, the teachers are now imbued 
with a sense of responsbility for building and 
maintaining the morale of their community; 
and the citizens of Baltimore, recognizing the 
leadership displayed by the teachers, are deeply 
appreciative of their sacrifice of time and energy 
to the public good. 
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Over She &ditor’s Shoulder 


RfésuME 


Our guest editorial, as you have noticed, is 
signed by Heber Hind Ryan. Dr. Ryan has 
been released for the year from his work as 
professor at New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Montclair to act as director of School and 
College Civilian Morale Service for the entire 
state of New Jersey. Here in the East we call 
New Jersey the Garden State, and right now it 
is bristling with defense plants. We are of the 
opinion that you might call us the Victory 
Garden State for the duration. 

This issue of the JOURNAL presents the third 
in a series of discussions in which the central 
theme is, The Services of Professional Women 
in American Democracy. Planned many months 
before Pearl Harbor, the editors nevertheless 
have felt that no significant changes in topics 
needed to be made. We are still convinced that 
we have chosen a theme which was broad 
enough and deep enough to cover all exigencies. 
To date there have been very few adverse re- 
actions to material and format. We are firm 
in our belief that Pi Lambda Thetans are de- 
termined to wage peace as constantly and as in- 
telligently as our boys have been compelled to 


wage war. We will go forward with our Bi- 
ennium plans, then, for in reality we are 
telling the world how education-trained women 
have learned how to wage peace. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


We want to thank our reader-writer-members, 
those special people who take time to write 
letters to editors. We've had many favorable 
comments and those are never hard to take. But, 
believe it or not, we'd be more than pleased 
to be deluged with criticisms and suggestions 
for improvement. 

We're happy to say that a goodly number of 
chapters have subscribed to the JOURNAL for 
their college or city library in response to Dr. 
Walker's suggestion in December. 


-OCTOBER “JOURNAL” 


The topic for the October issue is to be: Pro- 
fessional Women in Social Service. 

Symposium question will be: 

How can the school and social agencies work 
more closely for the wholesome development 
of each child? 

Contributions are due September 20, 1942. 


Businessmen and Educators Get Together 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS and the National Education Association will hold 
a series of conferences in twelve cities in all sections of the United States. The first is to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, May 18. Another will be held in Denver just before the N.E.A. convention, and 
three more will be held later in the summer, at Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. Fifty educators 
and fifty representative business men will be invited to each conference. Purpose: Interchange opinions 
for the development of understandings regarding the problems of education in the war and afterwar 


period. 








From Coast to Coast 


Pi Lambda Theta Dinner 


All Pi Lambda Thetans attending the meet- 
ing of the N.E.A. in Denver, June 28-July 3, 
are urged to be present at a dinner to be held 
at 1:00 P.M., Sunday, June 28, at Hotel Olin, 
and to take part in the group discussions fol- 
lowing. Alpha Omicron chapter is in charge of 
arrangements. Reservations should be sent as 
soon as possible to Miss Dorothy Sweet, 2006 
Seventh Ave., Denver, Colorado. If you are in 
the vicinity of Denver, come and have dinner 
with us and participate in the discussions, even 
though you are unable to attend the N.E.A. 
meetings, 


A Report on the Northwest Regional 
Conference of Pi Lambda Theta 


The Northwest Conference of Pi Lambda 
Theta met in Eugene, Oregon Saturday, Feb- 
ruaty 21 and Sunday, February 22 under the 
able and inspiring chairmanship of Miss Har- 
riett V. Batie, Zeta chapter of the University 
of Washington. Kappa chapter of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon was the hostess group; in charge 
of the arrangements were Miss Marie Tinker, 
Chairman, Dorothy Sherman, Ruth Condon, Dr. 
Leona Tyler, and Mrs. Calvin Crumbaker. 
Northwest Conference members and visitors felt 
honored and proud to have present a representa- 
tive from National, Miss Helen Olson, National 
Corresponding Secretary. 

The Conference opened with Kappa initia- 
tion services at Gerlinger Hall in a beautiful 
setting of flowers and candle light with soft 
music as a background. The inspiring service 
impressed old as well as new members with the 
dignity, value, and ideals of Pi Lambda Theta. 

A banquet was held after the ceremonies, with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Saul, President of Kappa, presid- 
ing. For the first time since the inauguration of 
the Northwest Conferences, all six chapters 
were represented. Field members, associate mem- 
bers, alumnz members and active members from 
all parts of Washington and Oregon were pres- 


ent to join in the banquet and discussion of 
common problems. The delegates present were: 
Elizabeth Saul, Kappa; Dr. Beatrice Young 
Portland Alumnz; Clydene Johnston, Pi; Sylvia 
Vopni, Seattle Alumnez; Lorna Herman, Spo- 
kane Alumnz, Elsie Kansala, Zeta. 

After introducing the delegates, Mrs. Saul 
introduced the initiates, who recited the humor. 
ous and serious verses they had written to 
honor Pi Lambda Theta. The speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Paul Mean, who returned only 
two years ago from Singapore and the East 
Indies where he had spent the past ten years 
as Executive Secretary of the Malaysia Com. 
mission on Religious Education. He chose for 
his topic, “The Cultural Consequences of the 
Fall of Singapore.” 

Sunday, after a real “get-acquainted” break- 
fast, the business meeting began with Miss 
Harriett Batie presiding, and Mrs. Leighton 
of Kappa as Recording Secretary. Such prob 
lems were discussed as: How can we compete 
with the other interests of members? How can 
we keep our members ? What are our obligations 
to our initiates? Can we, as an organization, 
develop a philosophy? In the light of present 
conditions, what are our goals? Can some way 
be created, possibly by each chapter making a 
contribution of $1.00, to send the JOURNAL 
to other professional groups? Is it possible and 
advisable to send the JOURNAL free of charge to 
each graduate, for a period of two years? 

The consensus of the group was that we must 
plan a vital program for each year that will ap- 
peal to a variety of interests. Part of the strength 
of Pi Lambda Theta lies in the great diversity 
of its membership; this diversity is a challenge 
to the planning of programs. We must plan 
some activity for everyone. Interest will not 
wane if everyone feels that she is a participant. 
Asking each older member to sponsor for 4 
year one or two new members or “backsliders’ 
was another method suggested for retaining 
membership and interest. 

The business meeting continued at the 
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Y.W.C.A. Cottage after a noon recess. The mat- 
ter of program was discussed. In view of the 
national emergency, should our Pi Lambda 
Theta program be discontinued, should it be 
followed exactly as it was laid out last summer, 
or should it be altered to fit the needs of the 
times and then pursued more steadily than ever? 
The Conference decided that this is no time to 
relax our efforts. We must alter our pro- 
grams as the needs arise. Now, as never be- 
fore, we need the courage that comes from 
working with others toward a purpose in 
which we all believe. 

A lovely fireside supper was served at the 
home of Mrs. Calvin Crumbaker and followed 
by a discussion of Professional Relations. Can 
the position of professional women be definitely 
secured or even advanced? Ironically enough, 
women have gained professionally because of 
the war, but whether they can hold this gain 
depends upon the effort they make. They must 
be alert professionally, politically, socially and 
educationally. They must take an active part 
in community affairs. In the words of the 
ancient adage: “If you expect to receive, you 
must generously give.” Professional women 
must give generously of their time, their energy 
and their special abilities. 

Miss Marie Tinker, hostess of the Kappa 
chapter, and all those who worked with her 
to make the 1942 Conference a success have 
demonstrated that they are Pi Lambda Thetans 
who work diligently “to foster professional 
spirit” and to “promote a spirit of fellowship 
among women in the profession of teaching.” 

The members of the Conference felt that the 
professional friendships made, the exchange of 
ideas, the general discussion of pertinent prob- 
lems were so valuable that another conference 
should be held next year, in spite of —or because 
of—our critical situation with reference to the 
war, defense work, and the teaching profession. 
All the members of the Northwest chapters 
are looking forward to the next year’s Con- 
ference with Miss Marie Tinker of Kappa as 
Chairman and Dr. Beatrice Young of Portland 
Alumne as Assistant Chairman. 


ELsIE KANSALA, Delegate Zeta chapter 
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Reading Conference 


Claremont Colleges and Alpha Iota chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta jointly sponsor an Annual 
Reading Conference. Ours is the oldest Reading 
Conference in America, this being our Seventh 
year. Since 1936 the papers presented before 
the conference have been recorded in a series 
of yearbooks. These are gaining more and more 
recognition and are often included among se- 
lected bibliographies on reading. 

“Reading is conceived as being that process 
by means of which individuals make discrimi- 
native adjustments with regard for any and all 
stimulus situations which affect them.” Thus 
the resources for our reading conference pro- 
gram are many and varied. This concept of 
reading makes our conference unique because 
our program for reading is practically all in- 
clusive. Our speakers represent the fields of 
psychology, psychiatry, medicine, education, 
health, optometry, governmental agencies and 
special subject fields. 

This year we are planning an especially fine 
program to take a full week from July 6 to 10, 
inclusive. Beginning at nine o'clock each morn- 
ing of the week an outstanding speaker will 
address the group on a major phase of “Read- 
ing.” Following the main session the group 
will divide into five sections: (1) kindergarten- 
primary, (2) intermediate, (3) upper element- 
ary and junior high school, (4) senior high 
school and junior college and (5) clinical. The 
afternoon meetings, following the same general 
plan as the morning section meetings, will in- 
clude such interest groups as “Primary” Read- 
ing, Semantics, Visual Aids, Clinical Proce- 
dures and Music. 

Special plans are being made for luncheons 
with the speakers of the day at the different 
tables. And arrangements are being made for 
low cost living during the week. 

A special feature of our summer activities is 
our Hi-You-Hee-Hee, a carnival, an annual 
affair, for raising funds for scholarships or 
loans on our campus. This gala affair will take 
place on Wednesday night of the conference 
week, 

A ten dollar ($10.00) charge per registra- 
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tion is being made for the full conference. If 
this fee is paid by June first it will include the 
cost of the yearbook. After that date the year- 
book will be two dollars, plus tax, additional. 
Our conferences have been of great interest 
to educators and others interested in developing 
a better program for reading both within and 
outside the schools. 
JUANITA M, TAYLor, Chairman 
Reading Conference Committee 


Authored By Pi Lambda Thetans 


Mackie, Romaine Prior. Directory of Schools 
and Classes for Crippled Children in the 
United States, 65 pp., 35 cents. (Department 
of the Education of the Exceptional, Teachers 
College Columbia University, New York 
City.) 

Mrs. Mackie has given us not only an ex- 
cellent directory but the first complete directory 
of schools and classes for crippled children in 
the United States. The collection of data, begun 
in 1939 and continued into 1941, with a partial 
recheck from correspondence with state depart- 
ments of education, state and regional super- 
visors of special education, questionnaires sent 
to all known schools and classes for crippled 
children, an analysis of literature in the field, 
and, finally, by miscellaneous means. 

Forty-two states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii report from one to more than sixty 
schools or organizations assisting orthopedic 
children. The Directory cites the name and ad- 
dress of each school, the names of the superin- 
tendent and teacher wherever they could be 
obtained, which is in the majority of instances, 
and the number of crippled children in each 
school. (Frequently the reports have classified 
the cardiac group as crippled; in other instances 
this group is called ‘‘cardiac deviates.” The 
Directory represents a painstaking achievement. 
It should be enthusiastically received by all 
interested in this field and in that of the ex- 
ceptional and gifted children. The booklet car- 
ries a foreword by Prof. Merle E. Frampton, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
Directory may be procured from the Department 
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of the Exceptional, Teachers College; or from 
Miss Morgan, The New York Institute fog the 
Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, 
New York City. 

Romaine Prior Mackie, M.A., is Lecturer jp 
Special Education at Hunter College, of the City 
of New York. She is working on a dissertation 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
title of her research is “Crippled Children in 
American Education.” She resides in New Yor 
City at 88 Morningside Drive. Formerly she 
was a teacher in Columbus, Ohio, and was 
principal of the City’s first school for crippled 
children. During 1933 and 1934 she was presi. 
dent of the Central Ohio Alumnz chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

GRACE STEVENSON HABER 
Columbus, Ohio 


Stewart, Dr. Helen Quien. Some Social Aspects 
of Residence Halls for College Women, 200 
pp-, $1.75. (Professional and Technical Press, 
New York.) 


Dr. Stewart, recently Social Director, Seth 
Low Hall, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity is a member of Pi Lambda Theta. That 
is enough to recommend this volume. Seriously, 
this is a most timely volume, dealing with an 
important phase of college personnel. It is a 
pioneer brochure, focused upon the social as- 
pects of women’s residence halls. Dr. Stewart 
is to be commended for her scientific attitude 
and methods. 


Hubbard, Elizabeth Vernon. Your Children a 
School, How They Adjust and Develop, 
$2.75. (The John Day Company, Inc., New 
York. ) 

Here is a book for parents and teachers to 
read together, We are led through the open- 
ing day of school, through the first month, and 
finally through the whole year. Because of its 
sympathic discussion of guidance, its firsthand 
description of master teaching, and its integrity 
in the discussion of all problems, this book 
will appeal to everyone who is interested in 
children. Elizabeth Vernon Hubbard is a mem- 
ber of Rho chapter at New York University. 
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Chapter Tlews Motes and Personalities 


Chi 

Since January the interests of Chi chapter 
have centered about defense activities: most of 
our members are actively engaged as Red Cross 
or ait-raid warden instructors, actual wardens, 
workers in the air-raid warning center, nurses 
aides, or registrars at local draft boards. Soon 
many of them will be in charge of centers 
where sugar and gasoline ration cards will be 
issued. At the January meeting, the Chief Air- 
Raid Warden for Maryland discussed county 
and city plans for training wardens; and in 
March a columnist of the Balitmore News-Post 
interpreted the problem of censorship of the 
press during war times and offered some con- 
clusions about the weight to be given to popular 
“clamor” in determining the conduct of a war. 

Both at an Auction Sale in February and at a 
Marionette Show in March, Chi chapter was 
able to raise money for the Red Cross. At the 
Auction Sale the grimness of the times and 
Dr. Florence Bamberger’s technique as auction- 
eer put unusual value on such timely articles as 
blackout candles, flashlights, and even boxes of 
soap. The Marionette Show, presented by mem- 
bers of the chapter at the Hopkins Playshop, 
included specialty acts and the story of Sleeping 
Beauty. They were enthusiastically received by 
the children who were guests of the members. 

The chapter announces with deep sorrow 
the death of Dr. Mary O. Ebaugh, Professor of 
Education at Western Maryland College and 
Life Member of Pi Lambda Theta. The reso- 
lution presented at the chapter meeting follow- 
ing her death says of her: “Chi chapter is the 
richer for having benefited by her high intellec- 
tual attainments, her fearless striving toward 
the right, her sympathetic interest in the lives 
of her co-workers and students, and her indomi- 
table courage.” 


Washington Alumnz 


The annual spring luncheon was held at the 
Green Parrot Inn on the Seattle-Tacoma High- 


way. Nellie Appy led the round table discus- 
tion of “Re-evaluation of Education in a War 
World.” Guest speakers were Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Seattle Public 
Schools, and Mr. Emery Asbury, Principal of 
Gault Junior High School in Tacoma. Pi Lambda 
Thetans who spoke were Margaret Kirk of 
Tacoma, Ruth Sterner of Port Orchard, and 
Marie Dunstan of Zeta chapter. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Asbury were drafted to auction flowers and 
food. The proceeds added a substantial amount 
to the scholarship fund. 

Almost all of our members are doing war 
work, Some are teaching first aid classes and 
others are active in the air raid defense system. 


Alpha Iota 
MEMORIAL 


It is with a deep sense of the loss of a bril- 
liant leader in education that members of Alpha 
Iota chapter of Pi Lambda Theta pay tribute 
to the memory of Dr. Russell M. Story. 

As a profound scholar and thinker he will 
be remembered as one who possessed the en- 
viable gift of challenging thought and inspiring 
in others the desire for higher learning and 
research. As a teacher he will be remembered for 
understanding, sympathy and resources of mind 
and feeling which won for him numerous 
friendships, admiration and high regard of all 
who knew him. With tireless and unceasing 
activity he supported enthusiastically the best 
in civic and educational circles, accepting the 
heavy responsibilities thrust upen him by the 
many groups of which he was a trusted leader. 
As a scholar, writer, administrator and authority 
in the field of political science and government 
he won national recognition. 

In spite of his pressing duties Dr. Story 
found time on many occasions to attend, support 
and encourage various activities of Pi Lambda 
Theta, becoming a close friend to members of 
this group. It is with these cherished memories 
that members of Alpha Iota chapter of Pi 
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Lambda Theta pay highest tribute to a friend, 
counsellor and teacher which they found in 
Dr. Russell M. Story, and extends to his family 
heartfelt sympathy at this time of sorrow. 


Northern California Alumnz 


The regular meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Alumnz chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
was held on Saturday, April 18, at the Western 
Women’s Club, San Francisco, During the busi- 
ness session discussion was held on our coming 
visit to the University of California campus in 
Berkeley. On May 16, 1942, we shall meet 
with Omega chapter for a luncheon program at 
the Women’s Faculty Club on the campus. 
Margaret Murdock, our co-ordinator with 
Omega chapter for a luncheon program at the 
Women’s Faculty Club on the campus. Mar- 
garet Murdock, our co-ordinator with Omega, 
is in charge of arrangements. Following the 
business session, installation of our new offi- 
cers was held. 

Forty members and guests gathered at the 
luncheon table, where we were greeted by our 
retiring President, Mrs. Hafer, who introduced 
the new officers, and carried on the usual in- 
formal introductions between courses. Our 
guest speaker was the distinguished Stanford 
University Professor of American History, Dr. 
Edgar E. Robinson, who spoke to us on the 
subject, ‘The American Faith,” outlining his 
views on education in a democracy. 


Rho 


A former president, Miss Mary E. Stone, was 
tendered a testimonial dinner by the Parent 
Teachers Association of Public School No. 33 
in Jersey City, as part of their celebration of 
the twentieth anniversary of the organization of 
which Miss Stone has been the guiding star. 
Among the speakers were three members of 
Rho chapter, Miss Marian E. Tobey, Dr. Julius 
C. Harney, and Miss Amy Walker. 

Mrs. Ethel C, Stratton reviewed John Gun- 
ther’s Inside Latin America at the March meet- 
ing of Beta Pi chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. The 
review was all the more interesting since Mrs. 
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Stratton was able to give many personal touches 
gleaned from twenty years’ residence in South 
America. 

Miss Irma Gene Nevins presided at the 
Third Annual Conference and Luncheon of 
the National Safety Education Association a 
San Francisco, California on February 25, 1942, 

Miss H. Louise Cottrell was elected 
member-at-large at the recent meeting and 
luncheon of the New York University Associa. 
tion. 

Our February card party, under the able 
leadership of Miss Martha Kulhmann, netted 
almost two hundred dollars for our very own 
scholarship fund. 

Rho is very proud to congratulate one of its 
members, Mrs. Elizabeth Vernon Hubbard, on 
the splendid book, Your Children at School— 
How They Adjust and Develop. Prof. Hughes 
Mearns has written the foreword and the pub- 
lishers are The John Day Company. Mrs. Hub- 
bard has donated a copy to Rho for the chapter 
room library. 

The Report of the Education Committee, pub- 
lished annually in Rho Journal is entitled 
“Morale Is Woman's Business.” The April 
meeting, under direction of an indefatigable 
Education Committee, presented Rosalie Nor- 
man of the Dermetic Company, Alyce Dunshee 
of Hollywood and Vogue Patterns, and Sally 
Victor, exclusive millinery designer. Rho chap- 
ter had its first object lesson in morale building. 


Upsilon 

Forty-two new members were taken into 
Upsilon chapter on April 23. Initiation cere 
monies were followed by a formal dinner, ia 
honor of the initiates, at which Professor J. W. 
Dodds of Stanford University spoke on the 
humanities department which will be instituted 
next year. 


Alpha Mu 


Alpha Mu chapter was delighted to have 4 
visit from Dr. Helen Walker on February 17 
and 18, Dr. Walker was enroute to the N.EA. 
convention in San Francisco and she graciously 
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accepted our invitation to stop and look over 
our very young chapter. 

On the evening of the 17th, a buffet supper 
was given in her honor at the Student Union 
building on the University campus. After the 
supper Dr. Walker addressed the group, and 
Alpha Mu presented her with an Indian friend- 
ship bracelet. 

On the 18th, Dr. Walker was taken on a 
short tour of the University campus, after 
which she conferred with members of the 
School of Education faculty. After a Mexican 
dinner of tostados, enchiladas, frijoles, etc. (she 
particularly relished the frijoles), a delegation 
of chapter members saw Dr. Walker to her train. 

We should like to add that, having met and 
communed with Dr. Walker and having come 
to admire her keen mind and her friendly, 
wholesome personality, we of Alpha Mu are 
satisfied that the leadership of Pi Lambda Theta 
lies in wise and capable hands. 


Alpha Delta, Résumé, 1941-1942 


During the summer session at U.C.L.A., 
members of Alpha Delta chapter tried to be- 
come acquainted with visiting members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. Informal luncheon meetings 
were held on each Monday of the six weeks 
session. To honor the visiting faculty members 
in the education department, Alpha Delta with 
Phi Delta Kappa held their annual summer 
session tea on July 15. Tea was served on the 
dancing green in the Woman’s Physical Edu- 
cation Building. 

Our second summer initiation of new mem- 
bers took place on August 4, in the Women’s 
Lounge in Kerchoff Hall. The formal initiation 
was followed by dinner in the faculty dining 
toom. Dr. Lloyd M. Morrisett, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Yonkers, New York, 
spoke to us. Honored guests were Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas of Fresno State College, Dr. J. Harold 
Williams, Dr. Morrisett, and Mrs. Eunice 
Klecker, a past president of Alpha Delta. 

We held our September meeting at the home 
of Dr. Katherine McLaughlin. Dr. Edwin Lee, 
Dean of the School of Education addressed us 
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on Present and Future Plans for the School of 
Education. 

On October 15, we met in the banquet room 
of Albert Sheetz, in Westwood Village for an 
informal dinner. After dinner, Mrs. Helen B. 
Keller, Supervisor of Elementary Education at 
U.C.L.A. led the group in a discussion on “Why 
Men Do Not Think Women Are Capable of 
Holding Administrative Positions.” 

On November 8, in co-operation with Sigma 
and Alpha Iota chapters, and the Los Angeles 
and Pasadena Alumnz, our annual Founders’ 
Day Banquet was held, at the Women’s Athletic 
Club. Dr. May V. Seagoe, of Alpha Delta was 
toastmistress. We were entertained during the 
dinner by selections by the Pomona College 
String Quartet. The speaker of the evening 
was Dr. O. Mendez Periera, a visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Southern California, 
and the founder and first president of the Uni- 
versity of Panama. He spoke on “The True 
Americanisms.” We were happy to have as 
guests Dr. and Mrs, Mendez and their daugh- 
ther, Dr. and Mrs. Earle Hedrick, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. Harold Williams, Dr. and Mrs. Edwin Lee, 
Dr. Catherine Carey, Mrs. Elizabeth Woods, 
Mrs. Susan Dorsey, and Dr. Mary Sinclair 
Crawford. 

Alpha Delta celebrated its eleventh birthday 
on January 16. Formal initiation of new mem- 
bers, and a birthday banquet were held at this 
time. Mrs. Katherine Lee Carey, Assistant 
Supervisor in the Los Angeles City Schools 
spoke to us on the part women play in the 
world today. Mrs. Carey, and Miss Helen 
Rogers, president of Sigma chapter, were our 
honored guests. 

A tea for neophytes, in April, enabled us to 
become acquainted with prospective members 
of our chapter. Ahead of us we have the formal 
initiation of new members, installation of next 
year’s officers, and our formal spring banquet. 
This will take place on May 15. And in June 
we will have the annual Academic Homecom- 
ing luncheon, sponsored by the Association of 
Childhood Education, Southern Section, the 
Pacific Coast Nursery Association, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Delta Phi Upsilon. 
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